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NEW KIND OF CATTLE FOOD. 

The English beef breeders are always on the 
look out for cheap and nutritious feed for their 
stock. They use up every thing that they can 
grow at home and import millions of tons of 
different kinds of feed to supply the defficiency. 
More than 100,000 tons of oil cake are imported 
annually into the island, the greater part of 
which is obtained in the United States. The 
London Farmers’ Magazine gives an account of a 
new species of cattle food which is beginning to 
be imported in large quantities, and used by the 
farmers. It is called the‘‘Locust’’ or locust beans. 
It is the fruit of the locust tree (Ceratonia Sili- 
gua) which grows in Spain and South of Europe. 
It states that in Sicily the quantity gathered 
amounts to eleven or twelve thousand tons in a 
year. They have long been used as cattle food in 
Spain, and are even relished by the inhabitants 
when fresh and ripe, from the sweet pulp they 
contain. 


According to a careful analysis these Carole or 
Locust beans give 65 per cent. of sugar and gum, 
and about 25 per cent. of nutritious vegetable 
matter. We do not know that this information 
will be of any great service to us. The Carole 
tree will undoubtedly grow and produco fruit in 
the southern sections of the United States, but 
when we have means of growing so many other 
more nutritious crops, it may not be necessary or 
profitable to look to the locust fora supply. A 
knowledge of the facts however, may be useful to 
all, and an application of them may be some- 
times convenient. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

GOOD YIELD OF MILK AND BUTTER. 

Frrenp Hotmes:—I noticed by the Farmer 
that J. D. Hodsdon of Bethel, has a cow that 
produced in one week 225 lbs. of milk; that I 
should judge to be a very good cow, although he 
does not state how much butter that quantity of 
milk will make. 

I am aware that there is quite a difference in 
the quality of milk from different cows; that 
while one cow may give a large quantity of milk, 
another giving a considerably smaller quantity 
will produce as much or more butter. I am not 
posted as to the comparative value of milk, and 
do not know how many quarts or pounds of milk 
is the average to the pound of butter. 

Perhaps the good doctor who tells us most any 
thing we want to know will inform us. I think 
it might be interesting to many of the readers of 
the Farmer, to hear from those who have choice 
cows, to know the quantity of their milk, and 
how much butter that milk will produce. 

Having but one cow and raising her calf, we 
cannot try the milk for any length of time. One 
day’s milk weighed a little more than 39 lbs., at 
the rate of 273 lbs. per week, and made lLIb. 
10 oz. of butter, equal to 11 lbs. 6 oz. per week. 
She had no othef food than that of the pasture. 
We call her a pretty good cow, but I am aware 
there are many better ones and would like to 
hear from some of them. G. Tanzr. 

Vassalboro’, 6th mo., lith, 1859. 


Nors. Not many better ones, friend: “Taber. 
As a general thing, a quart of milk will weigh 
some where in the neighborhood of two pounds 
six or eight ounces, sometimes more and some- 
times less. In regard to the average number of 
quarts of milk to make a pound of butter, we 
will say the question is not well settled as yet. 

From returns made to the New York Society 
last year, it appeared that 14 quarts was the 
average quantity necessary to make a pound of 
butter. A statement made by Mr. Pratt of the 
same State, says that in his dairy of 50 cows, 20 
quarts were necessary for a pound of butter. We 
have made a pound of butter this season from ten 
quarts, and we once made a pound from siz quarte 
taken from a particular cow. It is not material 
how many quarts or pounds of milk a cow affords 
per day, but how much butter does she make? 
That’s the true criterion of excellence. [Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SORE EYES,---QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have a valuable bull of the 
Devon breed, that has a most singular disease. 
He runs at the nose and eyes, and keeps a per- 
petual winking and snuffing. I have expended 
ten dollars for medicines of various kinds, which 
do not produce the desired effect. He loses flesh 
fast, and I fear I shall lose him. If you or any 
of your correspondents can name this disease and 
prescribe a remedy, you will much oblige your 
humble servant. Grorcs W. OnAMBERLAIN. 

Belgrade, June, 1859. 





Norz. Here is a chance for some of our 
Veterinarian friends to show their skill. There 
appears to be severe irritation of the mucus 
membranes of the nose and head, which may 
also extend to the lachrymal glands, or to the 
coats of the eye, or this last may arise from sym- 
pathetic action with the first named trouble. If 
this be true the next qustion is—what shall be 
done? First, whether there is any foreign sub- 
stance in the cavities of the nose, if there be re- 
move it. If the ‘‘running”’ arises from inflam- 
matory action of the vessels of the membrane, 
take measures to allay it. Salt and saltpetre 
have a laxative and cooling action on the bowels 
and circulating system. Rozin pulverized and 
mixed with bran or meal, and eaten, will have 
more specific action on the mucus membranes of 
the body, and act through the kidneys. Pine or 
hemlock browseif he will eat it will be good. If 
the lining of the nose and cavities above should 
appear to be ulcerated, it may be well to applya 
little creosote in the shape of smoke, if his nose 
could be easily held over some smoking rags on 
which a little tar had been smeared. ” Perhaps 
some of our readers have had experience in like 
cases, and can come to the rescue of neighbor 
Chamberlain’s Devon. [Ep. 


SULPHURETS OF LIME. 


_ The Editor of the Genesee Farmer gives us a 
very good article in his June number, on the use 
of sulphur dusted on grape vines and gooseberries, 
to prevent mildew. He then recommends the 
hyposulphite of lime, dissolved in water, to be 
syringed on the vines as being equally efficacious, 
Sulphur itself cannot be dissolved in water, but 
when in combination with a certain portion of 
lime, it becomes very soluble. To form the hy- 
posulphite, equal parts of sulphur and lime, say 
one pound, are boiled for ten minutes in a glazed 
earthen vessel with five pints of water. This 
should be constantly stirred while boiling. It is 
then allowed to cool, and the clear liquor mixed 
with 100 parts of water and applied to the vines. 
The same substance, he observes, can be obtained 
by leaching the refuse lime obtained from the 
gas works. He directa that a very little water 
be used for leeching, and that it afterwards be 
largely diluted with water. 

He also recommends trial of another combina- 
tion of sulphur and lime, called Pentasulphuret 
of Calcium, which is made by boiling seven 
pounds of sulphur and one of lime together for 
several hours. This substance contains about 
eighty per cent. of sulphuret, and is quite soluble 
in water. Mr. Harris observes that he has never 
known this last substance (Pentasulphuret) used 
asa preventive of mildew, but strongly recom- 
mends a trial of it for mildew, and he thinks it 
might be useful also in preventing the cracking 
of pears, the cause of which is attributed toa 
fungus or mildew. 

We venture to add to our friend’s recommenda- 
tions of experimenting with it, some further use 
of it by watering other plants with a solution of 
itand thus impregnating the soil with it. It 
probably is the only way in which so largo a 
proportion of sulphur can be dissolved in water, 
and it is not impossible that it will prevent in- 
sects from meddling with the seeds or the roots of 
plants where it is applied. The sulphur might 
possibly be useful in many cases as a fertilizer. 
A trial of it on a small and safe scale will test its 
character and be productive of facts in regard to 
it not now known. 





GAS TAR TO PREVENT BOREBS, 


A correspondent of the American Farmer states 
that since 1855, he has dug away the earth 
from his peach trees in May and June, and paint- 
ed them to a short distance above ground with 
gas tar. He found this application prevented 
the peach tree borer completely, and did not in- 
jure the tree. The thought occurs to us, why not 
try iton the apple trees in Maine? We suffer 
extremely here with the borer in our orchards. 
The apple tree borer, it is trae, is a very different 
insect from the peach tree borer, but we think 
the gas tar will be offensive to him, and it will 
probably be as harmless on the apple tree as on 
the peach. This is the time of year to give it a 
trial. 


NORTH SOMERSET AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 





At the annual meeting of this Society holden 
in Bingham on Saturday the 4th inst., the follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the present year: 

President—Benj. F. Leadbetter, Concord. 

Vice Presidents.—Chandler Baker, Bingham; 
J.D. Hill, Moscow ; Eastman Hathorn, Solon. 

Secretary—W . H. Russell, Bingham. 

Treasurer—Chandler Baker, 

Collectors—Chandler Baker, Sumner Webb, 
Solon. 

Directors—Pickard Goodrich, Jesse Smith, 

Bingham; Josiah French, Sewall Jewett, Solon; 

O. H. McFadden, Nicholas Durrell, Embden; 

Elijah Chapman, Moscow; E.. W. Parlin, Con- 

cord; Horatio Andrews, Pleasant Ridge. 
Sranpina ComMITrEEs. 

On Sto k—Jotham Whipple, Solon; David 
Whipple, Jr., Bingham; Isaac W. Adams, Emb- 
den. 

On Crops—Edward Webster, Moscow ; Levi 
Andrews, Pleasant Ridge; Wm. Howes, Concord. 

On Manufactures—Simon Goodrich, Bingham; 
John Gray, Embden; Edward Paul, Solon. 
Voted—To change the annual meeting to the 
first Saturday in March. 

Voted—That Art 7, of the By-Laws be amend- 
ed by striking out the word July, and inserting 
the word April, so that it shall read: Said Stand- 
ing Committee shall, on or before the fifteenth day 
of April annually, make out, prepare and deliver 
to the Director’s lists of Premiums to be awarded 
at the next Showand Fair, &c. 


WARTS UPON HORSES. 


Mr Epitor:—I have a colt which has a large 
wart on him where the girth comes, so that it 
frets him. Oannot you or some of your subscrib- 
ers, tell me the best way to remove it without the 
use of the knife? Ifso you will oblige, R, 

Nors. Will some of our veterinary friends give 
neighbor R. a little wartilogical advice. A wart 


isa very little thing, but a very great nuisance. 
—Ep. 





BEE KEEPING. 


I have kept bees about twenty-five years. Dur- 
ing that time 1 have had a great many swarms 
destroyed by the millers, or bee-moths, and was, 
therefore, well pleased to see in the Evening Post 
nearly a year ago, a method described for catch- 
ing and destroying those pestiferous insects whose 
ravages are 80 annoying and ruinous to the bee 
keeper. I immediately determined to give the 
plan proposed a trial, and, accodingly, when the 
season arrived, I put out (as directed) a white 
plate containing a mixture of molasses and vine- 
gar well stirred up together. This 1 continued 
through all the warm nights of latter part of Ju- 
ly and fore part of August, setting the plate at 
night on a level with the bottom of a hive and 
near to it, and removing it in the morning. My 
success was complete. I counted each morning 
the number of millers caught during the night 
in the liquid on the plate, and in three or four 
weeks I trapped.and killed one thousand. They 
do not fly much, except in very warm nights, and 
seem to discontinue their operations about the 
middlé of August. I mention these facts for the 
benefit of those who keep bees, and I have strong 
hopes, that by adopting and making~a thorough 
trial of this trapping system, the depredations of 
the millers may be arrested, and that they may 
be finally banished from the apiary.—Correspon- 











dence of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


'The whole was fall of frame work, on which were 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A FRANELIN CO. FARM AND FARMER. 

Nothing is more common than the remark that 
nothing can be made by farming in Maine. That 
although some make a living, none ever become 
wealthy by tilling the earth. That with dur 
sterile soil, hard winters, and short summers, the 
thing cannot be done. And when some are named 
who have an abundance of this world's goods, and 
a surplus of money besides, we are told, that their 
money is all made by speculating, or money let- 
ting, and not by their farming. That with such 
persons, farming is a secondary interest, whilst 
the real mainspring of their prosperity is in some 
other pursuit. 

Now if the life-long history of a multitude of 
the farmers of Maine was paraded before the 
world as minutely as are the doings of politicians, 
professional men, and of the multitudes whose 
names are as familiar as household words, it would 
be seen that mother earth is the real source of in- 
dividual, as well as of national wéalth. 

I will in this communication give a sketch of 
the history of a gentleman well known in Frank- 
lin county, who has made, through a long life, 
farming his profession. He has never bought and 
sold for the mere purpose of getting gain. All of 
his trading has had reference to his farming op- 
erations. If he bought cattle, it was because he 
wanted them on his farm, and not for the purpose 
of selling them ig a week or month at an advanced 
price. He has exchanged his produce sometimes 
for ether property, not for the purpose of specu- 
lating on the other articles, but because the pur- 
chaser could not pay the money. If he has let 
money, as he undoubtedly has, it was because he 
had more than he wanted to carry on his farm. 
It was the profits of his farming, and hence he 
was willing to accommodate those who wanted it, 
if they would repay it with an honest bonus for 
its use. I will not give his name, because he has 
through life never sought for notoriety, never 
asked for, nor received public office or station, 
except what was imposed on him by his towns- 
men, more for their benefit than his. 

In November 1805, a young man, then nineteen 
years of age, came to one of the unsettled, and al- 
most unexplored townships in Franklin €o., from 
Hopkinton, N. H., without money or means, ex- 
cepting a sound constitution, industrious habits, 
and an honest purpose. He soon engaged to work 
four months for a note for two cows payable in 
two years. The cows were worth when he re- 
ceived them fourteen dollars apiece; or seven dol- 
lars per month in two years after he did the work. 
In the spring of 1806, he selected a lot of land, 
and commenced making himself a home and farm. 
Between that time and 1815, he had cleared one 
hundred acres of land, built good buildings, and 
paid for his land. In the spring of 1816, he ex- 
changed that farm for two lots of wild land upon 
which he now lives, in another, then entirely un- 
settled township, paying some $400 in money be- 
sides. Here he immediately commenced clearing, 
and has now more than one hundred acres under 
perfect improvement, fenced into fields of seven, 
ten, and fifteen acres, with stone walls. All his 
improved land is entirely cleared of stone, and the 
stones laid in walls. Some of his land has cost 
him thirty dollars per acre to clear it of the stone. 
His. wall is, in many places, ten feet thick. It 
has probably cost more days’ labor to clear his 
farm of stones, than to clear it of the original 
growth. He has a house, 40 ft. by 30, a wood- 
house 86 by 26, another wood-house, 25 by 17, a 
barn 77 ft. by 52, another, 28 ft. by 28, a corn- 
barn 15 by 15, a hog-house 32 by 22. The build- 
ings connected with his barn, all of them two 
stories high, are one, 35 by 20, another 28 by 14, 
another, 55 by 15, and another, 45 ft. by 30. 
These buildings are well and substantially built, 
in good repair, and models, in the matter of ar- 
rangement and convenience. They cover 7-16 of 
an acre of land, and there is about 10-16 of an 
acre of roof on his farm. These buildings are 
filled from cellar to garret. The barns and build- 
ings adjoining are full of hay, grain, and fodder 
of every description ; the house is full of what 
makes glad the heart of man; and the sheds are 
full of wood, farming tools, carriages, lumber, and 
whatever else can be desired. One leanto for his 
cattle, in one side of his barn, and extending into 
another building, is 120 ft. long. He has fifty 
head of choice cattle, (1 was told that last winter 
he had 65) horses I know not how many, and 
sheepenough. As a specimen of the way he does 
business, he showed me a room in the chamber of 
his wood-house, completely finished and plastered, 
some 20 ft. by 15, fitted up with a large box stove, 
with the funnel passing quite around the room. 


shoal boxes, three feet square, with cloth bot- 
toms; and here he was drying apples on a large 
All the leisure time of the hired men and 
boys was occupied in paring and slicing apples. 
The room was heated up to fever heat, and the 
apples would-dry completely in twenty-four hours. 
He had a large pile in one corner of the room 
ready for the market. Another room opposite 
was devoted to the churn establishment, where 
his better half presided, with a fidelity equal to 
himself, 

My readers will naturally ask, how one man 
has been able to do all this, or even to cause it all 
to be done? I cannot do better than to let him 
tell himself, how it has been done. This man has 
for more than fifty years kept a diary of his life. 
It fills more than 600 large folio pages. I have 
been kindly permitted to peruse it, and I have 
looked in vain for the first instance of the spirit 
of fault-finding or murmuring, with either God or 
man. In sickness or health, in prosperity or ad- 
versity, all is just right. Although he has prob- 
ably had more than a thousand men to labor for 
him, (one entry is, ‘‘we have twenty-seven men’’) 
I could not find one recorded as a poor hand. The 
nearest like complaining I found, was the follow- 
ing: : 

**1822, April 1. Went to D—— Paid for card- 
ing the second time. Took a receipt. Hope not to 
be troubled with thatagain. Farewell! Adieu !’’ 

All through the pages of the diary is manifest- 
ed the utmost confidence in God, and not the 
Teast want of confidence in man. He does not re- 
cord the failure of a single crop; never says that 
money is scarce, or times are hard. I will give 
some further extracts. 

1813. . Laborers obtain a good price for their 
labor. All classes of people seem to be diligent 





1815, The winter being passed, we resume 
our farming business with delight and cheerful- 
ness, having had good success the past year in all 
our undertakings. We sowed and reaped in 
abundance. All things went on well. 

1816. The war being over, we followed oar 
farming operations with good success and ample 
profit. 

1817. I felled thirty acres of trees. We got 
the trees down in good season, in the month of 
duly. 

1818. April 10. The season has been uncom- 
monly fine thus far. : 

Sunday, June 14. Athome. Meditating on 
the goodness of the Great Parent of the universe. 
How wonderful are all his works! worthy of our 
highest admiration. May our hearts always 
abound with praise and thankfulness. 


July 8. Raised our barn in theafternoon. Had 
plenty of help, and all things seemed to go on 
well, and all were cheerful. Many of the hands 
came five or six miles from W—— and D . 
ToallI give thanks for their good will to us 
ward. 

1819. May 3. The season very fine. Every- 
thing animating. All nature seems to rejoice to- 
gether. 

Sept. We have had a very good time to reap 
our thirty acres of wheat. Got it all in, in very 
good order. 

1820. April 24. A fine spring thus far. Weath- 
er mild and pleasant. 

1821. April 1. The spring has come with all 
its renovating and cheering influences. 

1823. Sept. 1. Everything is beautiful in its 
season. The summer is passed, and the autumn 
has come. 

Oct. 19. We have raised by the blessing of 
God, an abundance of food for man and for beast. 

1824. Sept. 10. Wheat has done well. We 
have hauled in twenty-four loads of good wheat. 

1825. Jan. 1. A new year has commenced. 
We ought to live as if it were the last we should 
see. 
Dec. 24. I am considered as past recovery from 
my consumptive complaints. Father has been to 
see me. When he was ready to go, he said, he 
was old, and could not live long, but I was young, 
and he would willingly give his own life to save 
mine. 

1826. Jan. 6. Father died a little past the 
middle of the day, seven days after ho left here, 
well. His visit proved to be the last. Lis last 
and parting words caused me many serious re- 
flections. 

Feb. 4. I think I am mending slowly. 

June 8. All nature seems to rejoice. The 
trees, fields and plants, rejoice together, and praise 
their maker, God. 

Aug. 24. The harvest is come. 
good. 
Oct. 5. The latter harvest is gathered in. We 
have raised an abundance. 

1827. Jan. 1. The new year has commenced 
The weather cold, sleighing good. Everything 
beautiful in its time, 

May 5. We can rejoice when we see the buds 
putting forth, and know that summer is near, 
even at the, door. Rejoice, I say evermore. 

May 22. The Lord is good unto all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works. Why may 
we not trust in him? 

Dec. 3. What is there ‘to hinder the farmer 
being the happiest man in the world ? 

1828. Feb. 18. Why should the cold trouble 
us when we have done our duty, and have a good 
lot of good wood ? 

1830. Nov. 1. Thecorn and potatoes have 
come in well. The great goodness of God calls 
for our thankfulness. * 

1831. Aug. 8. "The wheat is good. We are 
now reaping a very fine crop. 

1832. Apr.1. Now is the time to be active, 
if we mean to do anything. The spring is the 
starting place in the race. Let us so run that we 
may win the prize. There is not a moment that 
the farmer may not improve to advantage. 

1833. If we are commanded to overcome evil 
with good, may we not expect that God will do 
the same ? 

Aug. 29. We sowed forty-seven bushels of 
wheat last spring, and have most of it to reap. 

Nov. We have gathered an abundance of pro- 
visions of all kinds, for man and beast. 

Dec. 7. Having all the apartments full, what 
has man to fear from cold weather. Good dry 
wood in the nearest apartment. 

1834. Feb. 10. Finished threshing. Raised 
in 1833, 587 1-2 bush. wheat, and 312 bush. of 
oats. 

1835. Oct. 25. Just finished gathering the 
grain, corn, potatoes, and apples. Have an 
abundanee of food both’for man and beast. 

1836. May 18. Finished sowing the fifteen 
acres. Sowed 21 1-2 bush. omthe fifteen acres, 
Oct. 1. Wheat all right. 

1837. Nov. 5. We have ploughed nearly 30 
acres this fall, and it is well done. 

1838. Aug. 30. Attended the Kennebec Asso- 
ciation of Universalists’at Wayne. A very good 
meeting, all harmony and love. 

1841. Jan. 1. I wish all that follow virtue a 
happy new year, and [ am sure that there are but 
few such, that will not find happiness. Indeed 
happiness is the reward of good works. 

1843. Jan. 1. Total amo unt of wheat raised 
last year, 250 bushels. 


March 8. Went to Winthrop. Stopped at 
Carr’s. Saw Dr. Holmes in the morning, and 
paid for the present volume of the Farmer. 

1838. May 1. Thesaw and shingle mill burnt 
about the middle of the day. We lost a great 
quantity of boards, and about 160 M of shingles. 
Our loss is not less than $1500. Many others 
lost considerable. We had a few boards saved, 
at the north edge of the mill-yard. 


These sketches are specimens of a journal run- 
ning through more than fifty years of the life of 
one of the busiest of men. They reveal to the 
discerning mind just how his money has been made. 
Humble reliance on God, prudent confidence in 
man, industrious hands, an intelligent mind, and 
economy have accomplished the work. 8. 





The wheat is 





With a small camel's-hair brush rub the 
broken edges of glass or china with a little carri- 
age oil varnish; and if neatly put together the frac- 
ture will hardly be perceptible, and when thor- 





and active. 


oughly dry will stand both fire and water. 


a" 


Por the Mafne Farmer. 
SAWYER’S CULTIVATOR. 


Mr. Eprtor:—I was glad to see the cut aad 
description of this implement in the Farmer ot 
June 9. For last season’s trial has, I think, 
proved that it will stir more soil, and kill more 
weeds without injury to hoed crops than any oth- 
er tool used. 

My method of hoeing corn the first time, is to 
turn two furrows together between rows with 
a light horse plow, leaving the ridge until the 
second hoeing. I then take the horse-hoe with 
the wings spread so wide as not to injure the 
hills, gomg once in a row for several rows with- 
out the side pieces, and returning in the same 
rows with them on. My corn field last season 
looked as though completely hoed after the horse 
had drawn this tool as above stated in each row, 
so well was the work done. I think it not in- 
ferior to any cultivator for stony ground, be- 
sides being worth all that Messrs. Benjamin & 
Co. ask for it, as the very best tool to draw fur- 
rows for planting. C. 8. R. 

Winthrop, June 10, 1859. 





SOWED OR HILLED CORN FOR FODDER P 


There are conflicting opinions as to whether it 
is best to sow corn broadcast or in drills for 
green fodder, or to plant it in hills. The advo- 
cates for the hilling system say: Ist. That if we 
plant in bills at three feet apart there is more nu- 
triment in the stalk. 2d. Ears will be developed 
on each stalk, and they give a much larger and 
more fattening-feed than the stalk itself. 3d. If 
the aftermath comes on well, and the pastures 
are good enough to make it unnecessary to have 
recourse to the forage crop, the corn may be suf- 
fered to mature, anda crop can besecured. 4th. 
That sowed corn is difficult to cure, and is not 
really valuable when dried; and 5th. That four 
quarts of seed will plant an acre in hills, but it 
requires two bushels to drill or sow. 

On the other hand, the friends.of sowing or 
drilling claim that when plants are crowded to- 
gether in rows the stalks are not so silicious on 
the outside, and are consequently more digestible 
than when in hills: that there will be vastly more 
leaves ; that hilled cornstalks are not fit for cat- 
tle after Sept. 1; that it is as easy to cure corn 
fodder as a heavy burden of clover ; and that the 
fodder, if properly cured, is excellent winter for- 
age.. We must confess our preference for drill- 
ing, but, at the same time, acknowledge that 
where land is very valuable it might be advan- 
tageous to save a crop of corn. 

Even then, however, it might be urged that the 
smaller the farm the greater the necessity for 
soiling ; and that the heavy burden of well-cured 
fodder that would be got from an acre of drilled 
corn would be worth vastly more in Winter than 
would the.extra product that might be saved 
from hilled corn. 





CURING CLOVER. 


In the curing of herbs, where it is desirable to 
retain their virtues, we endeavor to have them go 
through the drying process without exposure to 
the heat of the summer sun. And if you would 
secure the best of hay from your clover, it 
should not be permitted to remain spread upon 
the ground only long enough fur the leaves to 
become partially wilted. Then put it up in small 
cocks, say three feet in diameter and four or five 
feet high. Thus put up, the air will circulate 
through the same, and cure it sufficiently for the 
stack or the barn. Every farmer should, how- 
ever, provide himself with cloth caps. To do this, 
take cheap muslin, a yard wide, and cut it up 
into yard lengths. These should be spread over 
the cocks, and the corners made heavy by fasten- 
ing a stone or piece of brick in them, so that the 
wind will not blow them off. Clover, timothy or 
grain may thus be protected against foul weather. 
If the clover can remain a week or ten days, it 
will be all the better. If, however, there is an 
ample supply of bright, dry straw on the farm to 
mix with the clover, the latter may, be removed 
from the field after remaining in the cock only 
one or two days. 

In stowing it away now, a layer of clover 
should be followed by a layer of straw, and so 
on alternating the one with the other. This is 
an excellent plan, and when opened in the win- 
ter, the straw itself will be found superior fod- 
der, besides having preserved the clover from heat- 
ing or moulding.— Ohio Valley Farmer. 





THE QUEEN-BEE AT HOME. 


The community of bees is an example of pure 
monarchy, unrestrained by any checks or power, 
yet never deviating into despotism on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other. Some years ago 
we witnessed an interesting sight of the progress 
of a queen-bee, in the glass hive of an ingenious 
friend and lover of nature at his country retreat. 
The hive was of that construction which opened 
from behind, and showed the whole economy with- 
in. Ina few minutes the queen made her appear- 
ance from the lower part of the hive. Her elon- 
gated body and tapering abdomen at once distin- 
guished her. She moved along slowly, now and 
then pausing to deposite an egg in one of the 
empty combs; and it was most interesting to per- 
ceive how she was constantly accompanied by 
nearly a dozen of bees that formed a circle around 
ther, with their heads invariably turned towards 
her. The guard was relieved at frequent inter- 
vals, so that, as she walked forward, a new group 
immediately took the place of the old, and these. 
having returned again, resumed the labor in which 
they had been previously engaged. Her appear- 
ance always seemed to give pleasure, which was 
indicated by a quivering movement of the wings. 
The laborers, in whatever way occupied, immedi- 
ately forsook their work and came to pay homage 
to their queen, by forming a guard around her 
person. Every other part of the hive, meanwhile, 
presented a busy scene. Many bees were seen 
moving their bodies with a tremulous motion, by 
which thin and minute films of wax were shaken 
from their scaly sides. Others were ready to take 
up this wax and knead ‘it ifito matter proper for 
constructing cells. Frequent arrivals of bees from 
the field brought pollen on their thighs for the 
young grubs, and honey, which they deposited 
in the cells. All was ‘activity, order, and peace- 
fal industry. None were idle but the drones, 
who seemed to stroll about like gentlemen.— 





Brit. Quart. Review. 
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Cease, coward Heart! wake no wild notes of sorrow; 
Stifle those bitter longings at their birth; 

Teach thyself hate, for in life’s far to-morrow, 
Thou shalt have cause to hate all loves of earth ! 


Look upward; I would scale yon lofty mountain; 
Td bathe my wings in yon rich cloud above; 
But thou, thou drinkest at each wayside fountain, 

Earthly, thou longest for an earthly love. 


Look higher still! the hand of fate defying, 
I would press onward; earth’s dominions given, 

I'd curse the hand which, my wild will denying, 
Should bid me pause, even at the courts of heaven. 


Heaven born, heaven gifted, part with the immortal, 
Why should [ fear to claim my rightful home? 

Though death’s grim angel guard that mystic portal, - 
I'll dare his dart, I rush to meet my doom. 


Cease then, Oh Heart ! thou timid and thou tearful, 
Thou art the cause of all my woe and pain; 

Lo, [ am bold, but thou art weak and fearful; 
Unequal yoked, the body is our chain. 


Was ever servant by his master nourished ? 
Yet I, a king, wait on my servant's call; 

This earth clod claimeth to be loved and cherished— 
Food, drink and raimént, it demands them all. 


Little the time left for my own high calling ! 
Chained to the Body, ay, and bound to thee; 

That always base, thou always sinning, falling, 
Loving or grieving,—Oh that I were free ! 





Heart. 


Then epoke the poor, grieved Heart, bruised, faint and 
bleeding, 
Stifling her plaints, conscious of sin and shame, 
Not what she was, but what she would be, pleading 
Before proud, kingly Mind, she kneeling came. 


Oh, lordly Mind, strong, proud and self-relying, 
I own myself unequal yoked with thee; 

And yet I come to thy harsh taunts replying, 
Pleading my own—my inborn majesty. 


I have not always heard thy sage reproving— 
I have been tempted, ay, and tempted fell. 
And I have loved, alas, I’ve mourned that loving! 
Such was my sin; it has been chastened well. 


But when the outcast at my door stood shivering, 
’Twas I that pitied, [ that took him in ; 

Though his poor heart, with wordless fear was quivering, 
I strove for him God’s peace and joy to win. 


When the crushed slave, by stripes and toil made weary, 
Fled from his master, I dared disobey 

Thy law ; I cheered his pathway dreary, 
I warmed and fed, then sped him on his way. 


God saw that act, and God did smile approving, 
Bat thou, Oh selfish mind, wert cold and still! 

For when was deed of mercy, peace, or loving, 
Or pity done in concord with thy will! 


And I did trust in one unworthy, sinning, 
But it was bread upon the waters cast, 

And to my store, a glorious harvest winning, 
Of love and mercy,—’twill be found at last. 


O lordly Mind, proud of thy wondrous power, 
Thou claimest heaven, yet heaven were naught to 
thee; 
Love, joy and grief are mine; a fearful dower, 
And thou art not, if separate from me! 


And I like thee, this senseless clod despising, 
Freed from its fetters, glad would soar away; 

From eartlily doubts and earthly love uprising, 
I'd enter with thee into perfect day ! 





Bopy. 


The body answered not, for she was wea 

With the mind’s struggles, and with heart aches too, 
She only sighed, life’s day is dark and dreary, 

But, ah, the grave is opening to my view ! 


Born of the dust, and unto dust returning, 
Is the dread fiat; naught to boast have I; 

O Mind, O Heart, I sicken neath thy spurning, 
I burst the fetters, 0, I long to die! 





But hark ! a voice descends from Calvary’s mountain, 
O trembling earth-clod, thou shalt rise with me ; 

O Mind, O Heart, bathe in the crimson fountain, 
Ye three are one, & wondrous trinity ! 


Did I not form the Body for my glory? 
Did I not form the Heart for joy and grief? 
And thou, proud Mind, to tell the wondrous story, 
And for thy sin the Body suffers chief. 


When I did place thee in fair Eden’s bowers, 
Peerless in beauty, boundless in delight, 

Thou turned thee, scorning from its fruits and flowers, 
For one forbidden, fairest in thy sight ! 


And for thy sin, thou wert from Eden driven! 
The Body doomed to labor, thou to strife, 

The Heart, to longings for her love fraught heaven, 
And all to pain and wearyness of life. 


Fearful thy guilt, and fearful thy condition, 
At war without, and, aye, at war within, 

Vain thy wild pleadings, vain the Heart’s contrition, 
Death was the fearful sequence of thy sin ! 


Was there no eye with heavenly pity weeping ? 
Was there no arm strong in its power to save ? 

To still the fearful billows round thee sweeping, 
And light the darkness of that loathsome grave ? 


O how the heart of the archangel trembled, 
Seraph and cherubim forsook their song, 

While the Eternal his great plan dissembled, 
Waiting the counsel of that wondering throng. 


While angel minds, all thoughts of mercy spurning, 
Thotgh angel hearts with grieving pity move, 


, While Justice waits, his sword impatient turning, 


The Father's heart unfolds a scheme of love. 


I’ve found. a ransom, my own heart is given 
For rebel man, loud swells the joyous song; 
Death, drop thy prey, O Grave thy chains are riven, 
Was the new theme of the enraptured throng. 


The heart was clothed in flesh, to earth desoended, 
Bore human pangs, suffered for human crime; 

Rising again, Mind, Heart and Power, new blended, 
As triune God forever reigns divine ! 


O three-fold cord, type of this great Eternal ! - 
Bear well the burden, soon all strife must cease; 
Then bathed in joy, and crowned with love supernal, 
Mind, Heart and Body, shall be one in peace ! 
Rostic Neu. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL CURING 
HAY. 


The difference between late cut, or badly cured 
early cut hay, and poor starch and glutenless 
straw is, I have found by experiment in feeding, 
very little. Yet the great bulk of hay fed, in 
cities and villages, as well as by shiftless farmers, 
partakes of those defects, because good farmers 
feed, but rarely sell, good hay, and poor ones 
rarely cure it well or cut it in the right time. I 
apprehend that one great cause of the unhealthi- 
ness of the city distillery-fed cows is due as much 
to the poor as to the short ration of hay they re- 
ceive. Some suppose that hay to a slop-fed cow 
is only necessary to keep up her cud and distend 
the stomach, as the slop contains all the phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous nutriment required. This 
is a great mistake, for the slop having given up 
its starch and sugar to alcohol, the hay should be 
especially rich in this, as an equivalent for the 
lack of it in the slop. 

Hay should always be cut with all its juices 
intact and before its seed is ripe. To do this ef- 
fectively, sweating in cock” is better than too 
much exposure to the hot sun ; and if the weath- 
er is showery, cloth caps for the cocké will some- 
times pay for themselves the first season, in the 
quality of the hay alone. 

But Iam aware that many will reply to my 
logic, as a Buffalo farmer did last August, when 
I told him that his timothy seed had outgrown its 
usefulness, and lost all its juices with a part of ‘ 
ite seed to boot. ‘*I know it,’’ said he, “but it” 
requires no caring, and it will sell just as well in 
Buffalo.” 





their next Cattle Show and Fair, in October next: — 
Horses. 

For best stallion, $4, 2d, 3; three years old, 2, 1; 
two years old, 2, 1; breeding mare with-foal by her 
side, 3, 2; family horse, 2,1; gelding, 3 yr. old, 2, 1; 
two years old, 2,1; mare, 3 yr. old, 2, 1; two years old 
2,1; yearling colt, 2,1; colt less than one year, 1.50, 
1; matched horses aceustomed to work together, 2, 1; 
trotting stallion, 4; trotting mare or gelding, 3, 2. 

Equestrian Exercises anp Foor Raciya. 

Best specimen ladies’ riding on horseback on the 
course, $5, 3, 2; to the person who will run 80 rods in 
the shortest time, 2, 1, 50c. 

CATTLE. 

For the best town team of working oxen from any 
one town, reference being to quality and quantity, not 
less than twenty yokes, $10; town team of working 
oxen, not less than eight yokes, regard being had to 
quality, 8, 6, 4; town team 3 yr. old steers, not less 
than six yokes, 6, 5, 4; town team 2 yr. old steers, not 
less than six yokes, 6, 4,3; no team of the above to re- 
ceive but one premium; working oxen, 3, 2,1; match- 
ed oxen, 3, 2, 1; three years old steers, 2, 1; two years 
old steers, 2, 1; one year old steers, 2, 1; steer calver, 
1, 50c.; beef oxen, 2, 1; bull over two years old, either 
Durham, Hereford, Devon, Ayrshire, Jersey, Grade or 
Native, 4, 3; do. one year old, 3, 2; do. bull calf, 14, 
1; do. cow, 3, 2,1; do. 3 yr. old heifer, 2,1; do. 2 yr. 
old, 2, 1; do. one year old, 2, 1; do. heifer calf, 1, 50c; 
variety and quantity of neat stock raised or owned on 
any one farm, 5, 4, 3. 

Sueep. 

For best buck, $14, 1; lot of ewes not less than six, 
2,1. 

‘ Swing. 

Best boar, $2, 1; breeding sow, 2, 1; litter of pigs 
not less than six, 1}, 1. 

Povutrtrr. 

Best geese not less than six, 75c., 50c.; ducks, do., 

do; turkeys, do., do.; hens, do., do. 
Crops. 

Best crop Indian corn, not less than one acre, $3, 2, 
1; wheat, do., do.; rye, do., 2, 1; barley, not less than 
half an acre, $1, 75c.; oats, not less than one acre, 
2, 1; peas, half acre do., do.; buckwheat, do., do.; 
white beans, do., do.; sample seed corn in trace, not 
less than half a bushel, exhibited at fair, 1; sample of 
English hay, not less than 5 cwt., exhibited at fair, 1; 
pumpkins, not less than six, 75c., 50; squashes, do., 
do.; watermelons, do., 50; tomatoes, not less than one 
peck, 75c., 50; greatest variety of agricultural products 
raised on any one farm, 5, 3, 2. 

Root Crops. 

Potatoes, not less than one acre, samples to be exhi- 
bited at fair, $2,.1; do., not less than one bushel, exhi- 
bited at fair, 50c.; carrots, not less than one-eighth 
acre, 1, 50c.; specimen of carrots, not less than one 
bushel, at fair, 50c.; beets, not less than one-eighth 
acre, 1, 50; specimen beets, not less than one bushel, 
at fair, 50c.; rutabagas, not less than one-eighth acro, 
1, 50c.; specimen rutabagas, not less than one bushel, 
at fair, 50c.; cabbages, not less than half a dozen, at 
fair, 50c.; onions, not less than half a bushel, at fair, 
50c.; parsnips, 50c.; cucumbers, 50c.; winter apples, 
not less than five varieties, 2, 1, 50c.; early apples, not 
less than five varieties, 1, 75c., 50c.; specimen pears, 
75c., 50c.; specimen grapes, T5c., 50, 25; specimen 
plums, 75c., 50; specimen cranberries raised under cul- 
tivation, 75c.; 

PLowine anp Drawing Marca, 

Best plowing at least expense, one-eighth acre, 9 in. 
deep, within 40 minutes, $4, 2,1; plowing by boys not 
over 16 years old, with team of steers, not less than 6 
inches deep, $2, 1; subsoil plowing, 2; best exhibition 
of drawing on a drag by one pair over 6 ft. 10 inches in 
girth, 3, 2,1; do., less than 6 feet 10 inches in girth, 3, 
2,1; exhibition of drawing on a drag by 3 roe old 
steers, 3,1; exhibition of drawing on a drag, by 2 yr. 
old steers, 2, 1. ‘ 

Dairy Propucts, 

Best specimen of butter, $3, 2, 1; butter made prior 
to July Ist, 3, 2, 1; butter made by girls under 16 yrs. 
of age, 2, 1; specimen cheese, 3, 2, 1. 

Breap, Suear, Honey. 

Best loaf rye and Indian bread, 50c., 25; loaf wheat 
bread, do., do; maple sugar, not less than 10 pounds, 
$1, '50c.; specinten honey, do., do.; maple molasses, 

” 

Hovsenotp Furyirurs. 

Best specimen all wool cloth, not less than 20 yards, 
$2, 1; specimen cotton and wool flannel, not less than 
20 yards, 2, 1: specimen millinery, 2, 1; ready made 
clothing, 2, 1;“8pecimen painting, 2; specimen dentist- 
ry, 1; exhibition of books, bound, &e., within the 
county, 2; crayon drawing, 1; 500.; oil painting, do., 
do.; musical instraments, 2; specimen cotton counter- 
pane, 1.50, 1, 50c.; specimen yarn hearth rug, 1.50, 1, 
60¢.; best yarn floor carpet, 1.50, 1; rag floor carpet, 
do., do.; woolen knitting yarn, not less than one pound, 
50c., 25; woolen hose, not less than two pair, do., do; 
cotton do., do. do; lamp mat, travelling , embroi- 
dery, ottoman, each, 50c.; flowers, $1, 500, Incidentals 
not here enumerated will receive due notice, and gratui- 
ties awarded according to merit. 

Leatner AXp Leatuer Fasrics. 

Best dressed calf skins, $1; grained leather in rough, 
1; upper leather in rough, 1; men’s thick boots, 1; 
men’s calf boots, 1; men’s shoes, 1; ladies walking 
shoes, 1; children’s shoes, 1; case thick boots, 2; calf 
boots, 2; case shoes, 2; specimen harness, 3,1; riding 
saddle, 1; travelling trunk, 500. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Best sod plow, $2, 1; harrow, 1; cultivator, 1; grain 
cradle, 1; hoes, axes, spades, soythes, hay and manure 
forks, not less than six, 1; horse and ox shoes, 1, 50c.; 
ox yokes, 1, 50¢. 

Carts AND CARRIAGES. 

Best farm cart for oxen or horse, $1.50, 1; sleigh, 
1.50; light wagon, 1.50; market wagon, 1.50; top bug- 
gy, 1.50; gig, 1.50. 

Furnirvre. 
Best exhibition cabifet'furniture, $3, 2; 1; castings, 
do., do. 
Mayvnes. 
Best six cords manure, composted in accordance with 
agricultural chemistry, to be acoompanied by sample 
and statement of manufacture, $3, 2, 1. 
Per order of. Trustees, 
Wx. R. Wrignt, Seo, 


THE CURBCULIO. 


At a meeting of the American Institute Far- 
mer’s Clab, May46, Dr. Trimble of Newark, ex- 
hibited some live eurculio, and also some limbs of 
plum trees with black knots, which he contended 
were made by the same insect that affects the 
fruit. This, he says, he has proved to his full 
satisfaction by repeated experiments. The plum 
rot, he also thinks, is produced by the curculio. 
He says the whole subject of curculio seems to be 
misunderstood. He has bred the insect from the 
larva found in the black knot and from the fruit, 
and found them identical. He thinks that the 
race may be propagated in the bark, and thus 
continued in existence when the fruit entirely 
fails. By watching the trees at this season the 
commencement of the black knot may be detected, 
and that is the time to cut off the branch. If 
the egg is taken out of the limb or fruit, it will 
go on to perfection. There is no poison from the 
perforation—it comes from the growth of the in- 
sect. He has never found any remedy, except 
shaking the insects off upon a sheet and killing 
them, and by so doing he has raised one hundred 
bushels of apricots a year. 


To Mmasur# Hay. ‘‘More than twenty years 
since,” says an old farmer, ‘‘I copied the follow- 
ing method for measuring hay from an old pub- 
lication. I have both bought and sold by is, and 
I believe it may be useful to many farmers : 
“Multiply the length, breadth and height into 
each other, and if the hay is somewhat settled, 
ten solid yards make a ton. Olover will take 
from ten to twelve solid yards per ton.’ ”’ 


Tr is less pain to learn in youth than be igno- 
rant in old age. 


Mvcn smoking kills live men @pd cures 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT CHARCOAL AND 
IRON. 

No two substances are hardly more dissimilar 
in appearance externally, or in chemical compo- 
sition, than charcoal and iron. Both are con- 
sidered as simple elementary substances, having 
properties peculiar to themselves, and of great 
use to the practical arts of life in their respective 
spheres, 

They combine with each other, and the com- 
pounds formed by the various properties in which 
they are combined, though very diverse, are also 
of great use in the common arts of life. Examine 
pure iron, and it will be found comparatively 
soft. It will not hold an edge if made into an 
edge tool, nor can it be tempered, or hardened so 
as to resist any great wear, or severe impressions. 
Combine it with a little charcoal, or what is the 
same thing, carbon, say about five parts to a hun- 
dred of iron, and you make that very useful and 
indispensable material called steel. Reverse the 
combination to say, five parts of iron to a hun- 
dred of carbon, and you make that very useful 
article called black lead, or plumbago, so essen- 
tial in the manufacture of pencils and crucibles, 
and for many other purposes. 

The intermediate proportions between these two 
extremes are interesting. Only one of them, as 
yet, is much used in the arts, and that is known 
as cast iron. The hardness and brittleness of 
cast iron is owing mostly to the amount of car- 
bon which is in combination with the iron. Mal- 
leable iron, isa trade name given, not-to pure 
iron, for that is always malleable, but to articles 
made of cast iron which have been subjected to a 
certain process, after being cast into their par- 
ticular forms, which shall reduce or take away a 
portion of the carbon which they contain, and 
they consequently become less brittle, or in other 
words more tough than cast iron, and of course, 
less liable to break by the wear and concussion 
when used. The term malleable iron, however, 
is not very appropriate; for it is well known that 
this is not very malleable, and can bear no com- 
parison with iron in its puye state, for that valu- 
able property. It would be more appropriate to 
call it bastard steel, which it in fact is, rather 
than malleable iron. 

The best of steel is made by combining pure 
iron with carbon. The rods of iron are kept in 
contact with heated or burning charcoal a certain 
length of time, when it is found that there has 
become a union of carbon with the iron, and 
steel is the result. If it be desirable to have a 
more uniform blending of the iron and carbon, it 
is broken up and melted in crucibles, and from 
this made into rods, and hence called ‘‘cast steel.’’ 
It would seem, that, if cast iron is a combination 
of iron and carbon, in greater proportion of car- 
bon than required for steel, if it should be sub- 
jected to some process that should reduce the car- 
bon to the true proportions, genuine steel might 
he thus produced. It would be thus produced if 
the metal when reduced from the ore were no- 
thing but iron and carbon. Malleable iron, as 
stated above, is thus produced, and true steel 
would be the result, were it not for impurities in 
the iron derived from the ore when melted. Some 
ores are more pure, and therefore yield better 
iron than others. We are told that the Ktahdn 
ore is of this character, and that steel may be 
made almost directly from it. If this be the case, 
it would seem that the Ktahdn Iron Works, 
which we believe are not in very active operation 
now, might be made profitable, if attention and 
practice were turned to the manufacture of steel 
in the large way. 

Long as the manufacture of iron and steel has 
engaged the attention of mankind in all parts of 
the civilized world, all the laws which govern the 
different combinations which it undergoes, are 
not yet fully developed or fully understood. A 
very observing and scientific iron master or fur- 
nace operator, once observed to us, that there 
were ‘‘many mysteries about iron that he could 
not understand.’”’” We asked him if the word 
‘‘mystery,”’ in this *particular, was not synon- 
mous with ignorance, and that, had he said that 
there were many of the natural chemical laws, in 
regard to the combinations of iron during its 
manufacture, which” he was ignorant of, would 
not the expression come nearer the truth. He 
confessed it would. Why then did he not turn 
his attention to research in this matter we asked ? 
Because he could not meet the expenditure of 
money and time which it would involve. His 
iron works were devoted to a particular branch 
of the trade. The business was not lucrative— 
hardly paid its way—and he was not able to go 
into uncertain experiments or research. He 
thought the United States government could well 
afford to divert some of its money from channels 
of doubtful use, into establishing a school of re- 
search in the different branches of metalurgy. 
If they failed in experiments the money would be 
spent as wisely as itisnow. If they succeeded 
in developing any new laws, the nation and the 
world would be greatly benefited. We think so 
too. 











Serriement or Franxuin Lanps. The Farm- 
ington Patriot says there is quite a rush to King- 
field and Dead River, to purchase lands in season 
to commence felling trees the present summer, 
several families having recently removed there, 
others having made purchases, and more negotiat- 
ing to purchase with a view of settling there. 
That paper complains of the remissness of the 
proprietors in not surveying their lands, and oth- 
erwise preparing them for sale and settlement. 





Saco anp Bipperorp Manvracturss. The ag- 
gregate capital of the three cotton manufacturing 
corporations in Saco and Biddeford is $3,207,- 
000. These companies have in operation eleven 
factories, built of brick, steam warmed and gas 
lighted. These factories contain 155,000 spin- 
dles, which are employed in spinning yarn; also 
3,700 looms, which turn out annually 32,000,000 
yards of cloth of various qualities and collars, 
and from 30 in. to 2 3-4 yardsin width. Thereare 
about 3,000 operatives employed in these mills, 
the montbly pay roll of whom amounts to upwards 
of 50,000. These companies use annually 3,900 
tons of anthracite coal, 20,000 gallons of oil, five 
or six tons of tallow, 300 tons of potato starch, 
3,000,000 cubic feet of coal gas, and many other 
supplies. The annual sales of their various cot- 
ton fabrics amount to three and a half million 
dollars. 


ta The Bath Times recommends the establish- 
ment of a Sugar house in that city, believing it 
would be as sure of a profitable experience as sim- 
ilar works in Boston and Portland. And why 
not? 


Caprurep Stavers. A late telegram states 
that Barks Ardennes and Emma Lincoln, both 
said to belong to New England, were seized at 
Shark’s Point, Vongo River, Africa, suspected as 
slavers,.and will be sent home by Commander 











Brent of the U. 8. sloop Marion. 


THE WAR. 

The Farmer of last week contained the partic- 
ulare of a fight at Montebello, a small village near 
Casteggio some 35 miles in a direct line south 
westerly from the capital of Lombardy, (Milan,) 
and south of the river Po, on the road from Al- 
lessandrg to Piacenza. Later accounts render 
that struggle insignificant. 

{By placing before him the map published in 
the Farmer, June 9th, the reader will understand 
what follows.) ‘ 

The battle of Montebello employed the extreme 
right wing of the allied forces. Later arrivals 
bring intelligence of a larger battle that occurred 
at Palestro, (very near Vercelli,) some 40 miles 
ina direct line west of Milan. On the 30th May, 
the Sardinians, led by the King, dashed across the 
river Sesia, and carried Palestro, making many 
prisoners. The Austrians retreated to Camerlat- 
ta, where the combat was renewed, and they again 
retreated towards Milan. On the next day they 
attempted, with 25,000 men to retake Palestro, 
but were repulsed with heavy losses. Victor 
Emmanuel commanded in person, and behaved 
with great bravery. The Allies took one thous- 
and prisoners, and eight guns. Four hundred 
Austrians were drowned in a canal during the 
combat. The Austrians made another effort to 
retake Palestro on the evening of the 31st, but 
were again repulsed. 

While these incidents were occurring on the 
south and east of Milan, Garibaldi was busy on 
the north employing and harassing the Austrians 
on and about lakes Como and Maggiore. 

All these incidents, however, were but a prelude 
to the grander events described in the accounts 
brought by the North Briton. It seems that the 
allies had been preparing for a great demonstra- 
tion upon Milan, but with such secrecy as to 
make it impossible for the Austrians to know 
where toexpectthem. The attention of the latter 
was divided between three cardinal points of the 
compass. Buton the 4th of June, at the bridge 
of Magenta, in the territory of Lombardy, twelve 
miles west of Milan, occurred the great battle 
mentioned in our details of foreign news, in which, 
according to French accounts, from 150 to 180 
thousand Austrians were engaged, led by their 
ablest general, Hess, and from 100 to 130 thous- 

and French. The Austrian loss is stated to have 
been 20,000 in killed and wounded, including 4 
generals and 5 staff officers, and 7000 prisoners. 
The. French loss is stated at 3000, but Parisian 
rumors make it from 9000 to 12000, including 
Gen. Espinasse killed, and five other generals 
wounded. It is reported that Marshal Canrobert 
was wounded mortally. We are also told that 
the Austrians have evacuated the town and for- 
tress of Milan, leaving their cannon and army 
treasure, and that Milan had declared for King 
Emmanuel. The reader will bear in mind that 
these are French accounts. But the fighting is 
transferred from Piedmont to Lombardy, the 
visit of the Austrians to the former territery not 
having proved to be a valuable investment. From 
being precipitant assailants and invaders they 
are in turn invaded, and find a defensive position 
sufficiently hard to maintain. 





Aroostook Raitroap. The Bangor Times does 
not lose courage in view of the apprehended de- 
feat of the proposition to aid the Aroostook Rail- 
road. Says the edit.r: ‘*The friends of the meas- 
ure must not be discouraged, but pick-their flints 
and try again. The agitation of this matter must 
go on and not cease until its consummation. It 
is only a question of time. It will gain friends 
the more it is investigated and cannot but succeed 
in the end ; and if the present is not its victory, 
we believe it is its last defeat. With the enter- 
prise, energy, courage and faith of an earnest and 
determined people, who are fur a liberal State 
policy and the development of our resources and 
the proper facilities for intercommunication, there 
is no such fate as fail.” 





Aroostook Immigration. The editor of the 
Aroostook Pioneer says it is impossible to give 
an adequate idea of the immigration into Aroos- 
took this season, for probably not more than one 
in ten who visit the County, locate in his vicini- 
ty. But his office is literally thronged most of 
the time, so much so that he cannot find time al- 
ways to devote to the many gtrangers who call on 
him. The land is not yet all taken up, and there 
is room for many more, although of course no one 
will expect to find unoccupied lots on the old 
roads. New roads are being projected to open up 
new tracts to those swarming thither. 





Raitroap To Farwineron. The rails are al- 
ready laid to the Androscoggin Railroad depot at 
Farmington hill, at the west end of the bridge, 
and trains commenced running regularly from 
that place on Monday last,—a great point gained 
in railroading in Maine. 

The net earnings of this road for the months of 
March, April, and May, are stated to have been 
$7480; and it is expected that an increase of 25 
per cent. will follow the completion of the road 
to Farmington. 





Otemn Om. We have been using for a short 
time past, in our lamp and for other purposes for 
which oil is usually required, some oil with the 
above name which we obtained at Dorr & Craig’s 
in this city. It is purified cotton seed oil, and we 
think will prove to be a great acquisition. We 
of course have had no experience with it in cold 
wintry weather, but at the present temperature, 
it is linrpid and burns clearly without any bad 
smell, or thick fungus like snuff on the wicks. 
We have used it also on leather, and for the pur- 
poses of anti-friction, as we use other oils, and 
with decided advantage. We commend it to oth- 
ers by way of experiment. We see no reason why 
it may not come into general use. It gives near- 
ly as clear a light, but a much steadier one than 
burning fluid, and you are in no danger of blow- 
ing yourself up by it. 





Portianp. Tho returns of scholars between 
the ages of 4 and 16 in the city of Portland made 
as of April 1, 1859, shows the aggregate to be 9181, 
an increase of 1034 over the returns of 1857, and 
623 over those of 1856. In 1790 the population 
of Portland was 2240; in 1820 it was 8581; in 
1850 it was 20,819. The State of Marne judges 
by comparison of the school retnrns for the last 
ten years, that the population on the Ist of June 
1859, must have been fully equal to 30,000. 





Cotiece Societies. At the annual election on 
the Ist inst. of the Peucinian Society, Bowdoin 
College, Wm. W. Thomas, Jr., of Portland was 
elected President; H. H. Burbank, Limerick, 
Vice President; A. H. Davis, Farmington, Orator; 
J. L. Phillips, Iowa City, Ia., Poet; P. C. Wil- 
ey, Bethel, lst Librarian; G. P. Hawes, East Cor- 
rinth, lst Editor; Abram Maxwell, Sweden, Treas- 
urer. 

The annual election of the Athenewan Society 
took place June 2d. Seth C. Farrington, Frye- 
burg, was elected President; L. G. Downes, Cal- 
ais, Vice President; A. W. Bradbury, Eastport, 
Orator; N: E. Boyd, Portland, Poet; Charles G. 
Atkins, Augusta, Secretary; G. B. Kenniston, 
Boothbay, Treasurer. 


ta The U. S. Marshal advertises for sale at 
auction at the office of the Treasurer of the Som- 
erset Railroad in Augusta, on the 12th of July, 
the right in equity of the Somerset & Kennebec 
Railroad to redeem their road from Skowhegan to 
Augusta, subject to prior mortgages dated June, 
1854. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL--NO. 8, 

Orrincrton, June 9, 1859. 

The delightful June which we promised our- 
selves, as a sequel to the pleasant May just past, 
is, after all, like all sublunary things, ‘‘mighty 
Onsartain.’”’ For a few days past, cold, aid chill- 
ing, winds and storms, interspersed with oocasion- 
al specks of sunshine, have ruled the varied weath- 
er. Grumblers, the fearful, the unbelieving, and 
the men and women of “‘little faith,’’ begin to 
talk of its being ‘‘cold and backward,’’ and of 
nothing being raised this year. The world is full 
of those ‘‘who die a thousand deaths in fearing 
one,”’ and if seed time and harvest had failed, as 
many times as some farmers had predicted, there 
would have been ten thousand failures of crops 
during the last fifty years. 

Last Monday morning, on arising at sunrise, 
we found the ground frozen to the depth of half 
an inch, a white frost was on the boards and 
fences, potatoes, beans, corn, and indead every 
green thing near the ground was frozen stiff and 
hard. I happened to be in one of those families 
where Trust and lope make two of the household, 
and whose motto is ‘‘All is well.’’ And so we 
sat down to our breakfast, having no fears for the 
future, and talked and laughed, just as we should 
if Jack Frost had been a thousand miles away. 

At length when the sun came up, and chased 
away the cold, wonderful to tell, starce a vestige 
of injury could be perceived on anything. Ten- 
der plants, which had been frozen stiff, were as 
green as ever, and all went on again, in the rege- 
table kingdom, as merry and as happy ‘‘as a 
marriage bell.’’ Verily, there is a God that rul- 
eth in the earth. 

Orrington is one of the towns in Maine which 
has a reputation. Every community of individu- 
als, as well as every individual, has a standing in 
the world, either for good or for evil, more or less 
distinctly marked ; that is, the world around has 
an opinion relative to it. This town has been 
noted in days past, for its pecuniary independence, 
for its temperance, for the prevalence of Metho- 
dism, and generally for its being in every respect 
a very desirable town. In passing through the 
town, a stranger cannot but notice the many in- 
dications of thrift and prosperity everywhere to be 
seen. The road next to the river, on the west side 
of the town, is an almost uninterrupted rural vil- 
lage. The river lots were originally only forty 
rods wide, extending back a mile. Many of these 
lots now make two farms, which being small, are 
of course well cultivated. Foy the whole six miles 
on the river, a house is seen every ten or fifteen 
rods on an average. Many of the men who live 
on the river road are ship-masters, and sea-faring 
men. Back from the river the Iand is excellent, 
and all over the town are excellent and well cul- 
tivated Arms. There are no poor buildings, and 
everything indicates the pecuniary prosperity of 
the people of Urrington, for which they are noted. 
The Methodists have three places for public wor- 
ship, in which worship is constantly maintained; 
and the Congregationalists one. These are very 
neat and beautiful houses of worship. There are 
no other worshiping congregations in town. 
Farming is the business of a large portion of the 
people, there being tut little trade, and but little 
water power for mills or manufactures. The peo- 
ple of Orrington prove by their works that men 
can live by farming. 

In the east part of the town is a farm, which, 
as the owner recently observed to the man who 
has it in charge, will be to the people of Maine, 
either a model or a warning. B. F. Nourse, Esq. 
formerly of Bangor, now a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, purchased about five years since, a farm 
which had been cleared a great many years, which 
yielded a good crop when it was being cleared, 
but was so very wet, that it had completely ‘run 
out,’’? and was dlmost valueless. It was some- 
what stony, the soil a heavy loam, and so com- 
pletely saturated with water, except in draughts, 
—when it was the first to suffer,—that much of it 
produced nothing, and the rest coarse and value- 
less grass. About sixty acres of this he has com- 
pletely underdrained by laying lengthwise of it 
several large stone culverts, and then at right 
angles with them at the distance of two and four 
rods from each other drains of earthern tile. The 
result of this underdraining is, that land that be- 
fore could be scarcely crossed, is now a mellow, 
dry, and productive field. Mr. Nourse has pur- 
chased large quantities of manure in Bangor; pur- 
chased guano and bone dust in Boston; this 
spring he bought nine tons of bones, of the soap 
boilers in Bangor, and has also used one thousand 
bushels of leached ashes, in fertilizing his land. 
Last year he raised fifty-one bushels of barley to 
the acre, and at the State Fair, took the premium 
upon a large number of vegetable crops. 

He has now nearly finished a barn 42 by 60, 
which is a model one. ‘The basement story, which 
is eight feet high, is devoted entirely to the use of 
his cattle. The floor where his cattle stood is 
water tight, there being behind them a shoal box, 
the whole length of the leanto, in which muck will 
be daily placed to absorb the urine. All the 
liquid, as well as the solid droppings of the cattle 
will thus be saved. The'muck will be stored in 
the cellar of the adjoining barn, from whence it 
will be daily wheeled upon a barrow to and from 
the cattle leanto, mixed of course when it is re- 
turned, with all the droppings of the stock. This 
cannot fail in the spring to be very valuable and 
excellent manure. The basement is ventilated by 
a box which extends to the roof at each corner. 
The upper part of the barn has a ventilator in 
the center of the roof. 

All the improvements on this farm seem to be 
made with reference to permanency, and future 
returns, rather than:to present profit. All the 
drains are laid below the frost, and perfectly reg- 
ular in accordance with a systematic plan, and 
are designed to endure for ages. The stone walls 
which are built are upon foundations sunk to the 
hard pan. The surface plowing is as deep as it 
can be, and then every furrow is sub-soiled as 
deep as possible. Whether this system of perfect 
cultivation will pay, is known better to those who 
foot the bills, and pocket the proceeds, than to 
lookers-on. But whether it pays pecuniarily or 
not, it cannot but be a source of satisfaction to a 
man who has wealth, to be the instrument in 
creating as it were, a new earth, or in other words 
converting to a fruitful and delightful field, a use- 
less waste place in the world. 

The failure of commercial, mechanical, and 
manufacturing enterprises, is every day’s experi- 
ence, and nothing thought or said about it, after 
the passing hour ; but if a man fails to make an 
agricultural enterprise pay at once, would-be wise 
men shake their heads, and look ominously 
grave. 

Mr. Alonzo W. Straw has the charge of this 
farm, and the improvements which are being 
made. It is no small credit to the intelligence, 
industry, and skill of a young man, to be intrust- 
ed with the management of so important a busi- 
ness. Ife yery courteously showed me all over 
the farm, explained the whole arrangement, 
showed me the plan of the drains made, and to be 
made, and atter being introduced to his intelli- 
gent lady, (who I judge, is one of the ‘little 
wives well willed,’) and partaken of the hospi- 
talities of their table, I left highly gratified with 
my call. He is one of the men who is causing 
grass to grow where none grew before, and there- 
fore a benefactor of the world. s. 


A delicious drink of cool soda may be obtained 











at our friend Kinsman’s on Water street. 











Aroostoox Rartroap Vors. Returns from 191 
towns and plantations give 12,113 votes for the 
act to aid the Aroostook Railroad, and 9840 
against it. Majority in these towns for the act, 
2273. There remain to be heard from 286 towns 
and plantations, which will in all probability 
overcome this majority. The Bangor Whig, from 
which paper we gather most of our returns, 
thinks it certain that the measure is defeated. 
The Bangor Times expects that “the votes from 
almost all the towns yet to be received will be 
against’ it. aa} 

In the election for governor in 1858, the places 
reported gave 62,773 votes. Those to be heard 
from gave 50,594. 

We give a recapitulation of the voteasby coun- 
ties, exhibiting, besides the votes for and against 
the act, the number of towns in each county re- 
ported and unreported, and the number of votes 
they gave in 1858, from which an estimation of 
the votes yet to come in may be made. 
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Androscoggin 5 2902 154 526 9 2603 
Aroostook 22 1301 1126 155 2 1544 
Cumberland 5 6488 758 392 20 7906 
Franklin 7 1986 28 #691 19 2408 
Hancock 17 3955 347 616 19 2351 
Kennebec 17 6794 843 616 12 3042 
Lincoln 9 4610 228 86631 19 4475 
Oxford ll 3818 87 896 31 4318 
Penobscot 39 10235 7125 380 21 1695 
Piscataquis 6 1114 22 310 17 1615 
Sagadahoc 5 2070 98 478 6 893 
Somerset 14 4261 162 1338 22 2635 
Waldo 20 7019 553 1540 =10 1880 
Washington ll 3231 212 1194 38 3815 
York 3 2989 _ mm  S 9414 
191 62.773 12.113 9840 286 60.594 





Exemption or Horszs on OxeN From ATTACH- 
meNnT. The Revised Statutes exempt from attach- 
ment and execution, ‘‘one pair of oxen, or instead 
thereof, one or two horses, not exceeding in val- 
ue $100,’’ and if the two exceed that sum in 
value, the debtor may elect which of the two 
shall be exempt. Recently, under this law, a cit- 
izen of New Brunswick, living in Maine, institu- 
ted an action against the sheriff of Aroostook to 
recover the value of a horse taken on attachment 
for debt, the horse being valued at $80, and one 
of two taken, the other, being valued at $125. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff. The court 
say, that if a debtor own two horses and one of 
them is worth more, and one less than $100, the 
less is exempt—thbat if each be worth less than 
$100, but together more, the debtor may elect, 
and that if both be worth less than $100, both 
are exempt. A foreigner, resident among us, 
has the benefit of the law. 





Burnerr’s Cocoaine. This truly elegant pre- 
paration is likely to supercede all cthers in the 
peculiar department of the toilet for which it is 
designed. While the Cocoaine, being a purely veg- 
etable unguent, is entirely free from the usual ob- 
jections urged against the use of animals oils for 
the hair, namely, the heat and dryness and conse- 
quent disease of skin which they induce, it im- 
parts an unequalled softness and gloss to the hair, 
howsoever bristly and untractable before. This 
is the testimony of those who use it, and we per- 
form a pleasant duty in recommending its use 
among our friends. It may be obtained in this 
city at the drug stores of Cofren, Potter, Fuller 
and Kinsman. ° 





tz The Anson Advocate states that in digging 
away the old burying ground hill in North Anson, 
a portion of what was apparently a tree or the 
limb of a tree, some five or six feet long and three 
or four inches through was found in a perpendicu- 
lar position, eighteen feet below the surface of the 
ground, ina solid bed of clay, so hard as to re- 
quire the pick-axe to remove it. It retained its 
original shape and the grains of the wood were as 
plainly visible as if but recently cut down. It 
was in a partially petrified state. 





Tue Roap to Tocus. Weagree with our neigh- 
bor of the Journal, who says that efforts should 
be immediately made to put the road in the best 
state of repair in order that the natural advan- 
tages in the nearness of the location of our city 
may be secured, and Augusta be made the great 
point of departure to the Togus Mineral Spring 
of the hundreds and thousands who will visit it. 





Curist1an Mirror. This ancient and honora- 
ble laborer in the field of Orthodoxy came to us 
last week newly clothed with a beautiful Bour- 
geois type, and furnished with scholarly and for- 
cible editorials, an example of the fulfillment of 
the promise of the Book: ‘They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall ran 
and not be weary, and they shall walk and not 
faint.’’ 





Tue Termination or THE Morpny-Tuomrson 
Conrsst. This important-chess encounter was 
terminated on Friday afternoon at the rooms of 
the New York Chess Club, by the victory of Mr. 
Morphy, the score standing : Morphy 5; Thomp- 
son 3; drawn 1. This achievement of the youth- 
ful chess champion may be placed even above that 
of any of his European feats.—Mr. Thompson is 
one of the strongest players in this country, and 
in this contest received, as he generally gives, the 
odds of the Queen’s Knight. 





ta The Bangor editors are a gentle set of fel- 
lows. This is the way they exchange salutations: 

The workers in brass in this city can get an 
abundant supply of raw brass at the Times office. 
—Jeffersonian. . 

Those who fancy it can find an abundant supply 
of the same thing, excepting the ‘‘br,”’ at the 
Jeffersonian office.— Times. 





tz The First Universalist Society of Norway 
was organized on the 9th, and Rey. J. C. Snow, 
pastor, received the right of baptism by immer- 
sion, at the hands of Rev. George Bates. Follow- 
ing this was a conference, sermon by Rev. R. A. 
Ballou of Augusta. 
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CarriaceE Business iy Warervitte. The Mail 
says that the building of sleighs and carriages is 
a branch of business in which Waterville me- 
chanics have always excelled, and it has contrib- 
uted not a little to the reputation and prosperity 
of the place. 





0G The first number of a new, neat, quarto 
weekly paper from Portland, called ‘‘the Maine 
Chronicle,’’ has been received. James W. Pray 
and S. A. Strout are the proprietors. Price 
$1,00 per year. 





Srereoscopic Views or Avoeusta. Mr. S. 
Wing of Waterville has recently taken some ex- 
cellent stereoscopic views of Augusta, a portion 
of which can be seen at the store of Stanwood & 
Souther. 





a” A recent meeting of the citizens of St. An- 
drews, N. B., expressed entire confidence in the 
stability and soundness of the Charlotte County 
Bank, whose notes had been subject to suspicion. 





Frurr Cans. We saw at Noble’s, recently a 
glass can constructed for preserving fruit, with- 
out the use of cement. It has a glass cover, and 
is very simple and easy of management. 


E In noticing the recent proprietary change 
in the Portland Advertiser, other papers speak in 
just terms of commendation, of the capabilities of 
our townsman, Mr. Braine, the editor. 


te John G. Saxe, the Poet, was last week 


nominated for Governor, by the Democrats of 
Vermont. 








Tax Payers or Avausta. The following list 
cobmen the names af the pesitat ent conte 
that pay $60 and upwards of taxes, in ’ 
The amount taxed for support of village schools 
is not included : 


Darius Alden $134 J. R. Child 77 
Augusta Water P.Co. 432 Mrs. G. O. Child 52 
A & Hallowell | Many Cus 85 
as Co. 240, G. Child 85 
Charles Baker 118 Alfred Colburn 84 
James W. Bradbury 403 Colburn & Faught 65 
— A. Bittues est. 118 er a > 
105) B. 
Wan A tevks 166) Benj. Davis 80 
Sam’! 8. Brooks 104| Davenport 4 Wyman 91 
Wm. Caldwell 118 D. 62 
Mehitabel Chandler 121) Bben Fuller 76 
Wm. H. Chisham 249 Chas. C. Grant 74 
James L. Child 126/ Frances 0. Hall 76 
Samuel Con 149, Lewis B. Hamlen 66 
Doering & 160 H. H. Hill 60 
A. G. Dole 276 J. Hedge & Co. 61 
Russell Eaton 280 Dan’! Hewins 97 
Joseph Ellis 116 Holmes & Scruton 82 
W. F. Hallet 119 J. H. Ingraham 78 
William Hunt 329 B. Libby & Co. 60 
K. &. P. Railroad 150 Isaac Lilly 61 
Kennebec Company 540 A. G. Longfellow 85 
Allen Lambard 317, John Means 90 
Thomas Lambard 102} Lot M. Morrill 67 
Silas Leonard 309| Nason, Hamlen & Co. 78 
L. W. Lithgow 153|Thos. C. Noble 68 
John McArthur 118| Wm. Norcross 89 
Lewis P. Mead & Co. 110/J. W. Patterson 99 
Geo. W. Morton 184| John A. Pettingill, 78 
John Mallikin 176|V. D. Pinkham 95 
Jas. W. North 325| Joseph Piper 74 
R. D. Rice 149| John Potter 91 
G. W. Ricker 167/| Gilbert Pullen 88 
Henry R. Smith 385|G. M. Robinson 82 
Geo. W. Stanley 422/| Aaron Stevens 77 
Daniel Stone 100} Dan’! Stone 93 
Reuel Williams 844| Eliza P. Southwick 96 
Ilenry Williams est. 105| Benj. Tappan 66 
Daniel Woodward 103|R. H. Vose 73 
Ai Staples 111) Eliza P. Vose 86 
Augusta Savings Bank 90) Dan’! H. Waldron 76 
Joseph Anthony 79| Moses Wells 62 
Freeman Baker 71| Nathan Weston 77 
John Barrows 80} Daniel Williams 66 
R. T. Bosworth 66| Jos. H. Williams 96 
Sarah Bowman, heirs of 70/Chas. F. Wingate 91 
Sarah Baker 68 








ta The Anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was observed at the Con- 
gregational meeting-house in this city on Sunday 
evening last. The services were quite animated. 
The report of the Secretary, Mr. Howard Owen, 
gave a glowing account of the organization, rise, 
and progress of the Association, and was through- 
out an enthusiastic eulogium of the work to 
which it is devoted. The reading of the report 
was followed by a few appropriate remarks by 
the President, (Dr. Lincoln) who was succeeded 
by Rev. Messrs. Ingraham, Dexter, and Webb. 
The association has accumulated a library of some 
400 volumes. 





Tue Garpner Fravp. It will be remembered 
that three years ago Geo. A. Gardner was arrested 
charged with defrauding the United States govern- 
ment by fictitious Mexican land claims alleged to 
have been confiscated during the war. At the 
time of his arrest Gardner had the sum of $130,- 
000 on deposite in the United States Life and 
Trust Company of New York. While in prison 
a civil suit for the recovery of this money from the 
Trust Company was commenced by the United 
States. Pending all the proceedings, Gardner 
committed suicidein prison. The suit was recent- 
ly compromised by Gardner's administrator and 
the government, the government taking the $130,- 
000 and the heirs of Gardner $20,000 interest 
that had accrued while it remained on deposit. 





Tornapo in Euspen. The Somerset Telegraph 
gives account of a tornado, accompanied by rain, 
which passed over a portion of Embden on the 15th 
inst., prostrating houses, barns, trees, orchards, 
and everything in its course. 

It was first seen near the middle of the pond 
whirling the water in a terrific column several 
hundred feet into the air. As it approached the 
shore it seemed to gather force and soon struck 
and demolished the barn of Mr. John Mullen; 
passing on, it next took the barns of Mr. Joseph 
Atkinson, which it demolished. In one of these 
barns were two persons,a Mr. Clark and Mr. Tal- 
cut, who were shearing sheep; both of them were in- 
jured, though it is supposed not seriously. A 
house belonging to Mr. John Redman was also 
demolished and Mrs. Redman and her little child 
and another woman who was in the house at the 
time, were wore or less injured. Mrs. Redman 
was carried some distance with the whirling tim- 
bers, and is dangerously if not fatally mjured. 
Portions of the demolished buildings were carried 
to the distance of two miles. 





tg” The East Maine Conference Seminary, lo- 
cated at Bucksport, will be opened on the first of 
September. $31,000—$6,000 to pay the debts, 
and $25,000 for the endowment,—have been se- 
cured. Messrs. Lee, Clafton & Son, of Mass., 
have added $3000 to that. The Seminary will 
therefore go on swimmingly. 





Liquor Semures 1x Warsrvitts. .The Mail 
gives an account of five seizures of liquor recently 
made in that town by Sheriff McFadden. The 
parties keeping the shops were arrested and fined. 
The value of the liquors seized amounts to $300. 
The seizure was made in obedience to a vote of the 
town. From each judgment an appeal wae en- 
tered. 





Hat.oweE.t Broce. “Two thirds of the stock 
for erecting a bridge at Hallowell have been taken 
up, and the company organized. Wm. R. Pres- 
sott, President, Peter Atherton, Treasurer, D. P. 
Livermore Clerk. Aaron H. Davis was chosen 
on the part of the corporation to act with the 
Mayor of Augusta in locating the piers of the 
draw. 





A Bear Ficut. The Piscataquis Observer re- 
cords a bear fight which occured at North Twin 
Dam in Piscataquis County, on the farm of Mr. 
Thomas Fowler, between two boys, the elder being 
14 years, on the one side, and a lady bear defend- 
ing her domestic hearth on the other. The boys 
were armed with a gun and pistol, with a dog for 
ally. The bear was assailed in front by the boys 


and the gun were botirsadly broken, when bruin 
surrendered body and soul. A live cub was taken 
prisoner. 





Szactirr, or The Mystery of the Westervelts. 
By J. W. De Forest. We have not yet had leis- 
ure to read this book, but it is safe to set down 
as good anything which Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co. publish. All the papers speak in high terms 
of ‘*Seacliff,’’ and say the ‘‘mystery’’ of it holds 
on to the end. It is for sale by Stanwood & 
Souther. 


ta The Directors of the Union Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Sumner and Hert- 
ford, will meet at the Franklin School-house, on 
Saturday, June 25th, at 1 o’clock P. M., for the 
purpose of choosing all necessary officers and 
committees to act at the coming Fair. 








Trorrina at Bancor. At the trotin Bangor 
park last week between the Exeter colts, all the 
heats were won by the Batchelder colt. Time, 
2:51; 2:47. The Pease colt broke badly at each 
trial; at the last, however, he came in hardly one 
second behind his competitor. 





Musicat. The Portland Advertiser says that 
arrangements for a Grand Musical Convention in 
Portland are so far completed that the time will 
soon be officially announced. 





ta” The members of the Methodist Sabbath 
School of Bucksport, will celebrate the Fourth. 
Speeches, music, and a collation will succeed each 
other on the occasion. 





0G D. K. Chase has been chosen mayor of 





Calais in place of George Downes, resigned. 


and in the flank by the dog, until the bear’s head | 
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Exuisition at Mains Wesievan Seminary, 
The Exhibition of this institution on the 15th 
and 16tb of June, was an occasion of rare inter- 
est. It embraged a large number of students, 
and brought into observation, capabilities and 
culture which greatly pleased and surprised the 
many friends of the institution who had assem- 
bled to witness the ceremonies. 

The exercises of the students consisted of De- 
clawations and the reading of Compositions, for 
chief excellence in which, prizes were awarded. 
That for Declamation consisted of a beautiful 
copy of Wordsworth’s Poems, the gift of Hon. W. 
P. Fessenden ; it was awarded to Le Roy Hight 
of Scarborough. The presentation remarks ac- 
eompanying this award were made by Edward 
Fenno of this city, in his usually felicitous mao- 
ner. One prize fur Eoglish Composition was 
awarded to Thomas Fillebrown of Winthrop, and 
another of equal rank to Miss Helen O. Dalton, 
of Kent’s Hill. Other prizes were also awarded. 

Our limits forbid particular mention of the 
many points of excellence furnished by the scho- 
lars who took part in the exhibition. We can 
only add to this general reference the remark that 
the essay on ‘‘The Past’’ by Miss Dalton, elicited, 
as it deserved, the most hearty applause from 
every one present. 

The Calliopean Society, which is one for mutu- 
al improvement, conducted by the students, who 
hold weekly meetings for debates, &c., celebrated 
its anniversary at the same time, and was ad- 
dressed by Rev. John 8. ©. Abbot. His contri- 
bution was a worthy and judicious effort, calcu- 
lated to incite to noble and hopeful aetion the 
youth to whom it was submitted. 

At the conclusion of the declamations by the 
students, a stuffed armed chair valued at thirty 


dollars, and a silver water cooler valued at twenty- 


five dollars, were presented by the students to 
Mr. Torsey. A chair of like quality and value 
was also given to Rev. Francis A. Robinson, 
teacher of the classical and mathematical depart- 
ments. 

Mrs. Torsey also received, asa gift, an elegant 
silver plated Castor. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies, the au- 
dience was briefly and appropriately addressed 
by Rev. Mr. Abbott and Judge May. Thus 
closed one of the most interesting occasions of 
the kind ever held in this State. 

This Seminary was never in a more flourish- 
ing and influential position than now. No in- 
stitution has teachers who are more popular, or 
who are held in higher esteem by those under 
their immediate charge. 

In addition to the exercises of the school which 
were under the direction of the Principal, Mr. 
Torsey, the students gave a levee on Wednesday 
evening in the chapel of the new building, and a 
concert on Thursday evening, both of which were 
successful. 





Westsroox Seminary. The Anniversary and 
Exhibition of this excellent Institution took place 
on Monday and Tuesday of last week. A corres- 
pondent of the Portland Advertiser speaks in high 
terms of the examination in Languages, Mathe- 
matics, &c., showing as it did great thoroughness 
and avcuracy on the part of the scholars; and 
makes honorable mention also of the good taste 
and discretion which governed the selection of 
pieces for declamation, as well as of the excellence 
of delivery which marked this part of the exer- 
cises. Rev. Giles Bailey of Gardiner, and Mr. 
William L. Crowell of Bowdoin College, deliv- 
ered an oration and poem before the Eromathean 
Adelphi. The first prize in Declamation was 
awarded to Ilenry E. Fitts of Danville. The seo- 
ond to Robert H. Parrington, of Bowdoinham. 
The first for composition was given to Miss An- 
gela Tucker of Norway, and the second to Miss 
Julia P. Chase of Livermore. The young men 
were net competitors for the latter. The evening 
of Tuesday was spent in the Hall of the Academy 
by a pleasant meeting of the students and friends 
of the school. Music by the Westbrook Band, and 
speeches by the Hon. Israel Washburne, the Revs. 
Messrs. Dillingham, Leonard, French and others, 
occupied the hours. 

The Legislature did well last winter, in endow- 
ing the Westbrook Seminary. The money thus 
appropriated will not only return to the children 
of the state ‘‘after many days,’’ but is even now 
yielding its happy rewards. 





CeLesration at Garpiner. The arrangements 
are completed for celebrating the Fourth of July 
in Gardiner in grand style. Col. A. Brewster, 
Boston, will deliver the Oration. MayorlI. N. 
Tucker Chief Marshal, and George W. Wilcox 
Esq., Toast Master. Music by the Gardiner and 
Mt Vernon Brass Bands. The Lewiston Light 
Infantry has been invited to escort duty, and the 
Knights Templar of Portland are also expected. 
The Sons of Temperance of Gardiner and Dresden 
will appear in procession. The Fire King Engine 
Company offers two prizes—one of- $100 and one 
of $50—to be competed for by the Engine com 
panies which attend. The Floral Procession wiil 
be a grand feature of the display. 

Our friends in Gardiner always conduct affairs 
of this kind with great liberality, good taste, and 
success. 





Sorry Men or Garpiner. Rob’t H. Gardiner 
pays $714 and $112 more as trustee; Wm. Brad- 
street pays $783; Richards & Hoskins, $464; Rt. 
Rev. Geo. Burgess, $315; Frederick Allen, est. of 
W. B. Grant, Holmes & Robbins, Nath’] Kim- 
ball, Arthur Plummer, Edward Swan, each pay 
more than $150; and estate of G. W. Bachelder, 
J.& A Berry, Jos. Bradstreet, Wm. W. Brad- 
street, W. R. Gray, Joshua Gray, Wm. E. Jar- 
vis, & Co., F. L. McGowan, John S. Mitchell, 
Nathan O. Mitchell, John T. Moore, Seth G. 
Moore, estate of Francis Richards, Wm. Sargent, 
Rob’t Thompson, N. W. Whitmore, and Rob't 
Williameon, each pay more than $100. 





Certain Remepy. Ina recent number of the 
Farmer, a correspondent raised an inquiry re- 
specting the remedy for a cow leaking her milk. 
Another correspondent kindly answers, giving, as 
he says, the only known remedy. [t is as follows: 

First—Dry the cow. 

Second—Fat the cow. 

Third—Kill the cow. 





Case or Conscience. The Lewiston Journal re- 
lates the case of the return, by letter, to a man 
in Auburn, of fifty cents and interest, the pro- 
ceeds of a cheat effected twenty years ago. The 
struggles between conscience and the imp 
over the half dollar for all that period of time, 
must have been an interesting microscopic study 
to one who could have held the glass. 


Sanpy River Farms ror Satz. Mr. 0.C. Bail- 
ey, 2 1-2 miles from Farmington hill, on the New 
Sharon road, advertises for sale his two farms, 
one of 90 and the other of 18 acres. And Mr. 
Seth Baldwin of New Sharon 3 miles northeast of 
the corner offers his farm for sale, which ponsists 
of 115 acres, 20 of it interval. 





rg” It is said that Russia has volunteered to say 
to Turkey that the present troubles in Europe 
involve no hostile purposes with respect to the 
latter. 





Louser Freicuts. The marine reports at Cal- 
ais show @ large number of vessels in port last 
week, and freights are reported to have fallen 
25 cents per M. 


ta The St. Andrews Railroad has suspended 
operations. 





LOCAL SUMMARY. 


=--Hon. Joseph T. Nye, of Saco, who reached 
the centre depot at Lexington, on the 14th, in 
company with some of his relatives, on a visit to 
a pp 80 — cahansted from the 
fatigue of his journey, that he died while sitting 
in a chair which bod teen placed upon the plat. 
form for his accommodation. Ilis Cody was tak- 
en to Saco for interment. 


—The dwelling house, barn, and out-buildings 
together with most of the furniture and somo 
neat stock, owned by Mr. Wim. E. Whitney, sit- 
uate on the beach-woods road, in the northerly 
part of Thomaston, was destroyed by fire at about 
noon on Monday 13th. ‘The buildings were vyal- 
ued at about . No insurance. 


—Mr. John Haines of eae See inated 
4a nious fog bell to used on board of 
atm Ag bell y so arranged that the ordinary 
motion of the vessel wil cause it to ring constant- 
The frame work occupies but little space and 
will in no way interfere with the management of 
the vessel. 


—The Argus says it has been expected that the 
decision of the Court in the case United States vs 
John A. Holmes the murderer, which was argued 
upoa the law questions at the April term, would 
be annouced at the commencment of this ad- 
journed term, but it will not be ready until July. 


—Sch Clarissa, Burgess, from Bangor for 
Elizabethport, put into New London 18th inst., in 
distress. Reports at 3 A. M. 13th, off Little 
Gall Island, came in collision with sch Congress 
and carried away the bow sprit, knight heads, 





jibboom, head, foretopmast stay, &c. 


—A dispatch from Quebec announces that 
Capt. Charles Frost, of the ship Kittie Floyd of 
Portland died quite suddenly on the 26th of May 
The ship was placed in command of the mate and 
was to sail on the 3d of June. Capt. Frost was 
a citizen of Gorham. 


—Bark Charm, Sleeper, from New York for 
New Orleans, with 3000 casks of lime, before re- 
rted on fire arrived at Pass at’Outre on the 3d 
inst., was consumed. The Charm was owned by 


Capt. Sl and others of Rockland, and was 
valued at $12,000. 
—Young Pearson, of Portland whose disap- 


—— Tom home we noticed last week, has 
m heard from. It seems that he, with some 
others, took the boat which has been missing, and 


the party have been cruising in the Eastern part 
of Casco Bay. 


—The dwelling house of Sabine Watts of Otis 
was consumed by fire on Monday last. The loss 
wae a serious one to Mr. Watts, and the citizens 
of the town, being at the same time assembled to 
vote on the Rialroad act, very generously voted 
him $60. 


—The Ship Bolton, of Bath, owned by Messrs 
Houghton, went ashore near Machias June {7th 
and was wholly wrecked. There were 18 persons 
on board of whom only 3 were saved—two mates 
and the cabin boy. The vessel was insured. 


—Brech Albert, at Salem, was in contact night 
of 3d inst. off Mt. Desert, with an unknown ship 
and had bowsprit carried away. David Pine, one 
of the crew of the sch., is missing, and it is sup- 
posed that he got on board the ship. 


A letter received at this office from Lake Provi- 
dence, La., announcee the death of William Toz- 
ier, who is suposed to have been from Waterville, 
Kennebec county, Maine. He was a member of 
Providence Lodge No. 50. A. Y. M. 


—The children of Capt. Peter Leach of Penob- 
scot picked some full grown ripe strawberries on 
the 9th inat. On the morning of the 6th, ice was 
found 1-4 inch thick, and the morning of the 10th 
and 11th there was hard frost. 


—Thomas J. Horan, an employees on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad at Portland, reports that 
his trunk was robbed of $760 in gold and bank 
bills, on Thursday morning, after he left his room 
to attend to his business. 


—While Major Avery Gray was going from 
his residence at No. Castine to Brooksville on the 
11th inst., his horse took fright and on jumping 
from his carriage to save himself, his left thigh 
was badly broken. 


—The ship carpenters employed in the yard of 
Messrs. White, Conner & Co., Belfast struck for 
higher wages on 13th. They had been receiving 
$125. No compromise was made, and they 
knocked off work. 


—John Conley, Jr, formerly of Baring, and 
Mies Eliza 0. Seavey, formerly of Crawford, the 
former aged 20, the latter 17, were drowned in 
the St. Croix River, at Franconia, Minn., the 
28th of May. 


—Township No. 18 R. 2, was organized asa 
plantation, under the new law, on the 30th ult., 
under the name of ‘Grant Isle Plantation.’’ The 
township was formerly included in Van Buren 
Plantation. 


—tLaunched from the yard of Mossrs. J. A. 
Buck & Co. Orland, a fine schooner of 190 tons 
called the *‘June.,’’ built for the bank fishing by 
Master Newman, and to be commanded by Uapt. 
Newman. 


—The Light House Board have discontinued 
the lights at St. Croix river, Prospect Harbor, 
Beauchamp Point and Kennebunk Pier in Maine, 
and Point Gammon light house in Massachu- 
sotts. 


—Moses M. Russell of Bethel plowed out of 
the ground a few days ago an Indian tomahawk, 
made of iron. It was quite neatly made, and 
weighs one pound and six ounces. 


—Brunewick has voted, with very small oppo- 
sition, to accept the act which exempts property 
invested in the manufacture of cottons and wool- 
en, from taxation for ten ycars. 


—Hugh Rogers of Bath sheared from a buck 
12 1-2 month old, a few days since, fifteen pounds 
of wool—unwashed. The wool was of fine quali- 
ty, and will bring a good price. 


—Enoch Bunker of Corinna, while returning 
home on the 12th from Quarterly Meeting at 
Charleston, was thrown from his wagon and had 
his leg and ankle badly broken. 


—An establishment for the manufacture of 
wooden bowls, chopping trays, &c., is to be start- 
ed in Aroostook county, by Mr. Jonathan Hall 
of Peru, Oxford county. 


—Br brig Speed, Tomlinson, from Annapolis, 
N. B., for Boston, went ashoreat Round Hill, 
Me, and lost deck load and sustained other dam- 
age. No insurance. 


—Messrs. Ball & Huse, from Hallowell, have 
purchased the mill site on No. 12 R. 3, Aroos- 
took and intend to erect a saw mill during tho 
present season. 


—Also launched from the yard of Messrs. Par- 
tridge, builtby Master W. Partridge, to be com- 
manded by Capt. Gross, a fine Schooner of 100 
tons. 


—The Portland papers speak in terms of pride 
of their artists, several of whom have obtained 
considerable fame abroad as well as at home. 


—Mr. Daniel Hodges of Hallowell has leased 
the Thorndike Hotel in Rockland, for a term of 
five years, and will occupy it immediately. 


—Mr. Barrett, keeper of the Eagle Island 
Light, has been removed, and the former keeper, 
Mr. Clay of Bluehill, reappointed. 


—A splendid dwelling house in process of erec- 
tion by Dudley H. Johnson, Eeq. at Florenceville, 
N. B., was burned on the 14th. 


—Waterville on 13th unanimously accepted the 
act exempting manufacturing establishments from 
taxation for ten years. 


—The Aroostook Poineer recommends the es- 
tablishment of a Municipal Court in northern 
Aroostook. 


—Sch Wakeag Simpson, of Sullivan went to 
ieces 15th, off Pesque Island near Robinsons 
Tole. 


—Sch. Good Intent, from Castine, bound fish- 
ing, was totally wrecked at Jedoro, night of 27th 
ult. 


—tThe people of Lewiston, by vote, accepted 
their municipal Court act on the 13th. 


—The Grand Trunk rail road cars now leave 

Portland twice a day for Montreal. 
——— 

vs Isuz. We recently saw & 

as ~ Rens lime found on the farm of A. 

Boos ing in this town, which was burnt in 4 

pile of burning logs. We are informed that 

there is abundance of lime rock there, and im- 








ediate pre tionsare being made for its manu- 
facture, Thich we hope will be successful.—Pio- 
neer. 
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f Ghe Muse. 


THE OLD PSALM TUNB, 


You asked, dear friend, the other day, 
Why still my charmed ear 
iceth in uncultured tone 
That old psalm tune to hear? 


Y’ve heard full oft in foreign lands 
The grand orchestral strain, 

Where music’s ancient masters live, 
Revealed on earth again : 


Where breathing, solemn instruments, 
In swaying clouds of sound, 

Bore up the yearning, tranced soul, 
Like silver wings around— 


I’ve heard in old St. Peter’s dome, 
When clouds of incense rise, 

Most ravishing the choral swell 
Mount upward to the skies. 








And well I feel the magic power, 
When skilled and cultured art 

Its cunning webs of sweetness weaves 
Around the captured heart. 


But yet, dear friend, though rudely sung, 
That old psalm tune hath still 
A pulse of power beyond them all 
y inmost soul to thrill. 


Those halting tones that sound to you, 
Are not the tones I hear; 

But voices of the loved and lost 
Then meet my longing ear. 


I hear my angel mother’s voice— 
Those were the words she sang; 

I hear my brother’s ringing tones, 
As once on earth they rang; 


And friends that walk in white above, 
Come round me like a cloud, 

And far above those earthly notes 
Their singing sounds aloud. 


There may be discord, as you say; 
Those voices poorly ring; 

But there’s no discord in the strain 
Those upper spirits sing. 


For they who sing are of the blest, 
The calm and glorified, 

Whose hours are one eternal rest 
On Heaven’s sweet floating tide. 


Their life is music and accord; 
Their souls and hearts keep time 
In one sweet concert with the Lord— 
One concert vast, sublime. 


And through the hymns they sang on earth 
Sometimes a sweetness falls, 

On those they loved and left below, 
And softly homeward calls. 


Bells from our own dear fatherland, 
Borne trembling o’er the sea— 

The narrow sea that they have crossed, 
The shores where we shall be, 


O sing, sing on ! beloved souls; 
Sing cares and griefs to rest; 
Sing, till entranced we arise, 


To join you ’mid the blest. H. B. Srowr. 


Che Story Geller. 


WAS IT ALL LUCK? 

Before a single sleeper on the Eastern Counties 
railroad was laid down ; before even that line of 
road was marked out ona map; at the time when 
stage-coaching was at the summit of prosperity, 
and omnibuses had not encroached upon the privi- 
leges of those pleasant conveyances which were 
*‘licensed to carry sixteen passengers, four inside 
and twelve out,’’ so few, comparatively, of which 
remain to the present day—my story takes date. 

One Saturday afternoon, Mark Anderson, a 
youth about eighteen or nineteen, and a subordi- 

nate clerk in some inferior government office, 
emerging from Threadneedle street, and hurrying 
on to the Four Swans’ inn-yard, mounted the box 
and seated himself beside the driver of one of the 
numerous coaches which, in those days, plied be- 
tween the Flower Pot, in Bishopgate street and 
the suburban villages on the Cambridge and other 
roads branching outwards from Shoreditch. The 
time was summer, the day was drizzly and cheer- 
less, and the young man seemed somewhat im- 
patient of a slight delay to which the coachman 
was subjecting his passengers. 

‘*I thought your time was half-past four,’’ said 
Mark, and pointed to the clock on the opposite 
side of the street, ‘‘you are nearly ten minutes 
behind.”’ 

‘Just going to start,’’ said the coachman, but 
still he lingered ; and the youth, having vented 
his reproof, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
buttoned his frock-coat to his chin, and drew up 
the box apron over his knees, each of which pre- 
cautions was very prudent, for though an honest 
big drop of rain was not to be seen, the misty 
drizzle was very penetrating. 

*‘Going to Waltham ?’’ asked the driver. 

*“‘No! to Enfield Wash!’’ replied the young 
man, ‘‘and far enough, too, such a day as this. 
When are you going to move ?”’ 

‘In a minute,’’ said the man looking round, 
ani adding, ‘‘Oh, here he comes. Now then, sir, 
if you please.’’ 

The last words were addressed to a middle-aged 
stout gentleman, well wrapped up in a great coat, 
who, climbing to the top of the coach, observed in 
an indifferent tone— 

“IT have kept you waiting, Davis, but can’s 
help it ; business must be attended to. You must 
step out a little quicker, that all.’’ 

‘‘All right, sir,’’ said the coachman, as the 
vehicle rattled from the gateway of the Four 
Swans. 

*‘Not quite right, I say,’ muttered Mark to 
himeelf, ‘‘to keep us sitting in the rain for his 
convenience.”’ 

But his grumbling was inaudible, and the cloud 
on his face soon cleared up. 

The elder traveller seemed destined, that after- 
noon, to disturb Mark’s complacency. Before the 
coach was off ‘‘the stones,’’ he unfurled a large 
umbrella, and held it over his head, much to his 
own comfort, no doubt, but to the great discom- 
fort of the youth, just behind whom he was seated, 
and down the back of whom the droppings from 
the umbrella began to trickle in a cold stream. 

‘Could you be so kind, sir’’ said the youth, 
looking round at his tormentor, ‘‘as to hold you 
umbrella a little more backwards? It gives, me 
more than my share of the moisture, I think.”’ 

‘*Can’t help it,”’ said the senior traveller, graff- 
ly. ‘‘My umbrella isn’t in your way, that I can 
_ gee, and if [ hold it at a different angle I shall 
get wet; and I don’t mean to get wet, if I can 
help it. Every one for himself, that’s my motto, 
such a day as this.’’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ said the young man, good 
humoredly, ‘‘I only mentioned it, and did not 
mean to offend you. I am sorry if I have.” 

**No offence, young man,’’ replied the other, 
**but you are wrong about the umbrella.’’ 

‘*I dare say you are right,”’ said Mark. ‘‘These 
Scotch mists get into one before you know where 
you are.” 

Scotch or English, the mist gradually thick- 
ened, and by the time the coach reached Totten- 
ham it mattered little to Mark Anderson, that he 
had been spared the umbrella droppings. He was 
almost wet through onall sides. But he bore the 
inconvenience with a good humor that seemed im- 
perturbable. Presently the coach ‘stopped, a 
Mark got down while the horses were being 
changed. 

‘Hallo, Davis! I say, Davie, that you smok- 
ing?’’ angrily shouted the elder travelle: from 
under cover of his umbrella, some little while after 
the coach was again in motion. 

**No sir.”’ 

‘‘I am, though,”’ returned the youth. ‘Try- 
ing your plan, sir—taking care of myself.” 

‘And annoying your neighbors,’’ grumbled the 
gentleman. ‘‘That isn’t my plan, my young 
friend.” 








what doubted the assertion, but he did not say it. 
Instead of that— 


he, ‘I'll Weave it off directly.” 
‘*No, no; go on, by all means,’’ said the gentle 


Davis.”’ 


the road. 


half pleased. 


fore spoken. ‘I am 
to tell the truth, I very much dislike the smell o 
tobacco. But you should have saved your cigar ; i 
seems a pity to cast away what costs good money.’ 

‘‘1t’s of no consequence, sir’? returned Mark 


a habit.’’ 


young man like you. But it is nothing to me,’ 
‘tevery one for himself.”’ 

««That seems rather a favorite motto of yours,’ 
sir,”’ said the youth, respectfully but manfully 
by.” 

‘*Eh ! what do you mean? what’s that?” 
«Every one for his neighbor, sir,”’ replied Mark 


I know the answer to that. ‘A certain man wen 
from Jerusalem to Jerico,’ and so on. 
right, young man, and it is the best motto to ac 
upon, as you say. But I shouldn’t expect i 
though from a young cigar smoker.”’ 


**I don’t know why you should not, sir,” 


hope, sir.”’ 
**So itseoms. And thank you, my young friend 
for your readiness to oblige me by putting ou 


though. You'll never get rich at that rate. 
' years ago. But there were none then to smoke 


better for me.”’ 


Mark’s back. 
ed. 


more in motion. : 
‘*Yes, Mr. Cameron is his name. 


his country house. 
say, and does a large business in the city. 


sir. Ie can't bear it. 


his cigar. 


Camberwell lodgings in the morning. 

Now, the coach top scene and conversation 
which we have attempted to describe may seem 
trivial, but our readers will understand that it led 
to results which were not so. And we may ob- 
serve, in passing, that really trivial events in life 
rarely or never occur. We may not in every case, 
perhaps not in many cases, be able to trace the 
connection between the events of to-day and those 
which took place years ago; but the connection 
exists, nevertheless. And this fact alone should 
teach every traveller through life to look well to 
his goings and doings. It should do more than 
this, we think,—but we will not moralize here. 


It sometimes happens that two persons—stran- 
gers to each other—having once casually met, 
under circumstances, for instance, like these we 
have related, seem afterwards to cross each oth- 
er’s path like design, though the second recontre 
and all succeeding ones shall be as accidental as 
the first. Not many evenings after that of which 
we have spoken, Mr. Cameron, passing over Lon- 
don bridge, was caught in a subdued shower. It 
was very vexatious, for, by some extraordinary 
neglect, he had left behind him, at his counting 
house, his almost inseparable companion, his um- 
brella ; and inwardly fretting at his carelessness, 
or his over-credulous faith in a blue sky, he has- 
tened on towards the southward side of the river 
to seek shelter. Before he could reach it, how- 
ever, the shower became a torrent, and in anoth- 
er minute or two Mr. Cameron would have been 


the very thing that he often needed. The offer 
was made by a young man whom, in his haste, 
Mr. Cameron had nearly run down. 

‘‘Ha, my young gentleman,”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Cameron, who at a glance recognized his former 
fellow traveller, ‘‘a friend in need is a friend in- 
deed, they say. I beg your pardon for running 
against you, but then you see I am likely to get 
wet.” 

‘Yes, sir; and if you will oblige me by mak- 
ing use of my umbrella’’— 

“To be sure I will. 1am making use of it al- 
ready, you see. But two can walk under it ; I'll 
take your arm, if you please. *Tisn’t everybody 
I would walk under the same umbrella with, 
though. ‘There—you needn’t walk so far off. I 
can trust you,eh? And every one for himself, 
you know—and his neighbor, as well. To be 
sure. By the way, where’s your cigar, my young 
friend? You were smoking, I think, a minute ago 
before I overtook you.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, I was, certainly ; but you don’t like 
it, and I couldn’t think of offering you the shel- 
ter of my umbrella with a cigar in my mouth, 
s0’"— 

**So you canted it into the Thames, I suppose. 
A foolish trick, that, my young friend. By the 
way, what’s your name?”’ 

‘*Mark Anderson, sir, at your service.’’ 

‘-My service to you, Mr. Mark Anderson—a 
good name, by the way; north country, like mine 
though you be a cockney. - My name is Cameron; 
Walting street knows me,I think. And what 
may be Mark Anderson’s profession ?°’ 

**An inquisitive old gentleman,’’ thought Mark 
to himself, ‘‘but there is no reason why he should 
not know what I am ;’’ and forthwith, with the 
frankness of a youth who has nothing to conceal, 
he answered that question. 

The raln did not seem to cease, and the pave- 
ments were getting cleared rapidly. Our two 
friends, however, walked on together for some 
little time in silence. 

‘“‘Which way are you going, and how far ?’’ 
asked Mr. Cameron abruptly, as he and Mark 
arrived at the end of the bridge. 

‘*My lodgings are at Comberwell, sir, and I am 
going there.”’ 

“Ah, then we must part here. I was afraid ot 
that. Our roads are different, young man. Mine 





lies down yonder—he pointed as he spoke towards 














“If my cigar is disagreeable to you, sir,” said 


man somewhat testily, ‘‘every one for himself; 
but it’s a nasty habit that smoking, and it cannot 
‘be very agreeable to anybody to be stifled with 
tobacco-reek. It isn’t to me, I know, so I'll just 
shift my seat, if you'll draw up for a minute, 


-‘No need for that, sir,’’ replied Mark quietly. 
“I’ve done, sir, and beg your pardon for having 
annoyed you. I did not intend to do it,” and as 
he spoke, he threw the half-cosnumed cigar into 


Mark’s fellow traveller looked half vexed and 


‘*1 didn’t wish you to do that,’’ he said, ina 
tone very different from that in which he had be- 
Dbliged to you, though, for 


‘*dare say you are right about smokeing ; tis only 


‘A bad habit,” said the gentleman very de- 
cidedly. ‘I should saya very bad habit fora 


be added, in his former misanthropical tone, 


‘*but I think there is a better one than that to go 


«Ay, ay! and who is my neighbor? Yes, yes, 


You are 


re- 
plied Mark, still good humoredly. ‘‘A cigar 
smoker, even a@ young one, may te courteous, I 


your cigar. You should not have thrown it away 
I 
shouldn’t be now if I had smoked cigars fifty 


I think—at least [ never saw any ; so much the 


And there the conversation ended ; but it was 
very observable that during the latter part of it 
the umbrella was gradually edged away from 
Presently the coach drew up at an 
iron gateway of a large and somewhat aristocrat- 
ic looking mansion, and the elder traveller alight- 


‘*You know that gentleman, I suppose?’’ said 
Mark to the coachman when the coach was once 


He goes up 
and comes down two or three times a week. That’s 
Ile is as rich asa Jew, they 
I 
thought you would come in for it, for smoking, 
He gave up the Edmon- 
ton Highflyer because the coachman would have 


In due time our young friend reached the neat 
little cottage of his widowed mother in safety, 
and received a gentle scolding for being so thought- 
less as to leave his umbrella behind him at his 


drenched, but for the abrupt but timely offer of 


Mark had it on his lips to say that he some-| Tooley street. So I must geton as well as I can, 


thanking you for your shelter while -I have had 
it. There—I won’t keep you any longer in the 
wet ; every one for himeelf, you know.” 

‘*And his neighbors, too, sir. It won’t make 
much difference to me, and if you allow me to 
walk with you as far as you are going, or if you 
would like to take my umbrella, you are weloome 
to it.’” 

‘You are a fine young fellow, Mr. Mark An- 
derson,’’ said Mr. Cameron, turning abruptly up- 
on his companion. ‘A thousand pities you smoke. 
Well, sir, I'll accept your offer. "Tisn’t above 
half a mile that I am going, and you shall have 
the pleasure of putting your motto into practice.’ 

Mark was right enough in judging his compan- 
ion to be an inquisitive old gentleman. He was, 
in fact, very inquisitive. But Mark did not mind 
it; and before they parted that evening, Mr. 
Cameron had learned a good deal of the young 
man’s previous history—who and what his father 
had been, where his mother lived, what her re- 
sources were, how many sisters he had, what they 
had to support themselves, and what his own 
prospects were. And as he shook hands with 
Mr. Cameron at parting, he received at the same 
time a friendly invitation and a suggestion, couch- 
ed in such language as this: 

“Young man,I owe you something for your 
politeness, and also for being so rough to you the 
other afternoon on the coach—’’ 

‘*Don’t mention it, sir,’? Mark began to say. 

**Yes; but I must mention it, though; I was in a 
bad humor that day. I had lost a good bit of 
money, or thought I had; but that’s no excuse. 
Well, you must get down at my house the next 
time we ride together, and take a chop with me, 
eh? And you can walk to Enfield Wash after- 
wards. What do you say?” 

Mark thanked the gentleman. 

**And cheer up my lad. You don’t think your 
prospects very promising. Icansee. Ah! you 
don’t know. Who can tell what a day may 
bring forth? Not you or I. Fifty years ago, 
young man, I left Scotland on foot, with but ten 
shillings in my pocket, and not a friend north of 
the Tweed that I knew anything of. And here I 
am now, with more than ten shillings and four 
pence, think. But I didn’t smoke cigars, young 
man. And I say, Mr. Anderson, ’tis a thousand 
pities you smoke. I wouldn’t if I were you.” 
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Our narrative, however, must now take a leap 
over a long range of years. Twenty summers and 
winters have passed since that rainy day on Lon- 
don bridge, bringing with them their checkered 
range of joys and sorrows, successes and reverses. 
The scene now shifts to a commercial room in the 
Eagle and Crown, at a market town some fifty 
miles from the metropolis. There sat a party of 
commercial travelers at supper, discussing, while 
they did justice to the good fare, as is their wont, 
the credit and resources of various houses with 
which they were connected. 

‘*What a lucky fellow, by the way,’’ said one 
of the party, after the merits of a great Manches- 
ter warehouse man had been canvassed, ‘‘that 
Mark Anderson has been all his life.” 

**A very lacky fellow,”’ rejoined another; and 
a third re-echoed the remark. 

“Do you think so, gentlemen ?”’ asked a fourth 
—an ‘elderly man, who had hitherto borne no 
part in the rather ‘‘free and easy”’ conversation 
of that evening. 

‘‘There can be no doubt of it, Mr. W., I should 
think,”’ replied the first speaker. 

‘*Not a doubt of 1t,’’ said the second likewise, 
‘sit was all luck, depend upon it.’’ 

‘‘He began with nothing—nothing to speak 
of,’’ continued the former; ‘‘but old Cameron 
took a fancy to him, and now you seo the old 
gentleman retires from the firm, and leaves Mark 
Anderson at the head of it.’’ 

And,” rejoined the third commercial, ‘‘all be- 
gun, as I’ve been told, by young Anderson hap- 
pening to have an umbrella, and saving Mr. C. 
from getting a wetting one evening. A lucky 
thing, that. I think I shall take to carrying an 
umbrella fine days as well as wet ones.’’ 

“That wasn’t quite all,’’ responded number 
one; ‘the came over the old gent by chiming in 
with his humors, and finding out the length of 
his foot. A clever fellow Mark Anderson is, I 
fancy. But there wasa bit of sneaking about 
him. That and good luck did it all.”’ 

‘Ah! [heard that Cameron cottoned to the 
young fellow at first because of his name. It 
was a Scotch sort ofa sound, you know, and An- 
derson’s father, or his grandfather, was a Scotch- 
man. So it was ‘Highlanders shoulder to should- 
er,’ you know. A lucky thing to have a fine 
sounding name, sometimes. Poor Jack Smith 
might have told his name fifty times, and nobody 
would have thought anything about it.”’ 

-tA lucky thing for Mr. Anderson to leave off 
smoking as he did. He took his cue there, famous- 
ly. That was what nailed old Cameron, I suspect. 
A lucky thought, that.” 

«Well, gentlemen,”’ said Mr. W., when there 
was a slight break in the conversation, ‘‘you 
have had your say about Mr. Anderson, and you 
all seem to know more or less of his history, but 
you must excuse me for thinking you are wrong 
in ascribing his prosperity to what you call luck. 
There is more than that in it, I think.’’ 

“Of course, Mr. W., replied one of the former 
speakers; we don’t mean that Mr. Anderson isn’t 
clever and shrewd, and all that sort of thing 
that helps a man on in the world; it was his first 
start, mind you, that we said was so lucky.”’ 
“*Mr. W. does not believe in luck, perhaps,”’ 
observed another member of the company. 

‘*No, I don’t, said Mr. W.”’ **Luck is a heath- 
enish word, and the idea it conveys is a heathenish 
idea. But we need not dispute about words. 
What I mean is, that Mr. Anderson’s first start, 
as you call it, was owing to something with which 
luck had nothing to do.”’ 

‘*You know Mr. Anderson, perhaps ?”’ 

‘*Yes, rather intimately, and I'll tell you what 
I know of his rise in the world, if you like. A 
few words will do it.” 

«By all means, Mr. W.,’’ said one of the other 
speakers. 

“In the first place, then, what first attracted 
Mr. Cameron’s notice in young Anderson, was 
his good temper and readiness to oblige a stranger 
who had behaved to him crustily and selfishly. 
Their first meeting wason the top of the stage 
coach—"’ 

**Yes, I have heard of that.”’ 

‘Well, then, you will admit that had Ander- 
son given his fellow passenger as good as he had 
sent, to use a common expression, their acquaint- 
ance would probably have ended where it began. 
So that Ishould say that good temper rather that 
luck, was the first step towards Mr. Anderson’s 
prosperity.”’ 

**There’s something in that, to be sure, Mr. 
w.” 

‘Then there was a degree of kindness, some- 
what self-denying, in the offer of the umbrella, 
when Cameron and Anderson came in each oth- 
er’s way the second time. It is not every young 
man would have gone out of his way to oblige a 
common acquaintance, and not many, perhaps, 
would have thought of offering the shelter of an 
umbrella to such a crusty old fellow as Mr. Cam- 
eron had seemed to be. Some, I fancy, would 
have chuckled over the poor man’s distress, and 
said it served him right. But the young man 
had a way of his own, and a principle of his own 
too; that principle was, ‘Every man for his 
neighbor,” and he acted upon it. So, instead of 








luck, we may set down thoughtfulness and disin- 
terested kindness—for ‘‘every man for his neigh- 
bor’’ is a Christian motto—as another step. 

‘*Vory true, Mr. W., so far.” 

‘Then again, Mr. Cameron was pleased with 
the young man’s conversation, and, in conse- 
quence of that, invited him to his house. Here 
was another step with which luck had nothing to 
do. In thecourse of further acquaintance, Mr. 
Cameron discovered that his young protege, as 
I may call him, was a good son, and—notwith- 
standing his unfortunate penchant for cigars— 
did a good deal, with very limited means, for the 
comfort of his widowed mother. Luck had noth- 
ing to do with that, I think.” 

‘Nothing, certainly, Mr. W.’’ 

«Well, to go on with my—”’ 

‘‘Lecture,”’ suggested one of the gentlemen of 
the commercial room, with a wink to the rest. 

**Yes,’’ continued Mr. W., ‘‘to go on with my 
lecture—there was the leaving off smoking which 
Mr. C. calls a lucky thought. NowI can tell 
you how thatcame about. One day as Mr. Cam- 
eron and young Anderson had been very familiar, 
as they were riding together on the same coach 
where they first met, I believe the old gentleman 
began to attack the young fellow about his nasty 
habit; he asked him what he should do if he 
should get a wife who didn’t like it ?”’ 

‘*Leave it off directly,’’ said Anderson. 

**You would not be able,’’ said Mr. Cameron. 

‘*T think I should, and to prove it, sir, I won’t 
smoke again for the next three months.”’ 

‘*Well, gentlemen, he kept his word, and be- 
fore the time was gone by, he happened to fall in 
with a poor scholar—a German—half starved, 
and learnt his history, which was a sad one. ‘To 
have the means of relieving him, Anderson made 
up his mind that he would spend no more money 
on cigars, and in gratitude for the unexpected 
kindness and liberality of the young clerk, the 
poor student offered to teach him the German 
language. Now it might have been what you 
call a lucky thought but I should call it a gene- 
rous one, which led Mr. Anderson to give up 
smoking.”’ 

“T think it was, certainly, Mr. W.’’ respond- 
ed Mr. C., the gentleman addressed. ‘You are 
right, sir.” 

**Well, Anderson was a sharp, energetic fellow 
when he took anything in hand, and in a year or 
two he was master of the language, though what 
good it would ever do him he had not the most 
distant idea. During all this time he bad not 
met Mr. Cameron more than two or three tim2s, 
and they had not got beyond a familiar sort of 
how-do-you-do acquaintance. One day Ander- 
son took upa newspaper and saw an advertise- 
ment fora merchantile clerk, well acquainted 
with German. At that time he was making 
much headway, and it struck him that he might 
better himself by looking after the situation. So 
he made an appointment with the X. Y. Z. who 
had advertised, and who should it prove to but 
Mr. Cameron himself.” 

“Ha! my young cigar merchant,’’ said he, 
when they met, ‘‘what do you know about Ger- 
man ?’’ 

Mr. Anderson explained. 

‘*But,”’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘you are German 
out and out, [am afraid—German pipes as well 
as German gutturals? It won’t do, I think. I 
was obliged to get rid of my last German corres- 
pondent because he perfumed the counting-house 
with stale tobacco ; bah, I couldn’t bear it any 
longer.”’ 

«I havn’t smoked for two years, sir,’’ said An- 
derson, and that pretty nearly settled the matter 
atonce. In two or three weeks time he was in 
Cameron’s counting-house. After that, you know 
he rose and rose, till by making himself useful, 
he was taken into the firm; but if you think he 
has not worked hard for it you are mistaken. 
And now I think you will agree with me in say- 
ing my friend Mark Anderson does not owe his 
prosperity—no, nor even his first step upward— 
to what you, gentlemen, are pleased to call luck.’ 





KEEPING THE TEETH CLEAN. 


Microscopical examinations, says the Scientific 
American have been made of the matter deposited 
on the teeth and gums of more than forty indi- 
viduals from all classes of society, in every va- 
riety of bodily condition, and in nearly every case 
animal and vegetable parasites have been discov- 
ered. Of the animal parasites there were three or 
four species, and of the vegetable one ortwo. In 
fact, the only persons whose mouths were found 
to be completely free of them, cleansed their teeth 
four times daily, using soap. One or two of these 
individuals also passed a thread between the 
teeth, to cleanse them more effectually. In all 
cases the number of parasites was greater in pro- 
portion to the neglect of cleanliness. The effect 
of the application of various agents was also no- 
ticed. Tobacco juice and smoke did not injure 
their vitality in the least. The same was true of 
the chlorine toothwash, of pulverized bark, of 
soda, ammonia, and various other popular deter- 
gents. The application of soap, however, appears 
to destroy them instantly. We may hence infer 
that this is the best and most proper specific for 
teeth. In all cases where it has been tried it has 
received unqualified commendation. It may also 
be proper to add that none but purest white or 
Castile soap should be used. 


SMOKING A CAUSE OF INSANITY. 





The terrible ravages which tobacco is making d 


on the bodies and minds of the young seems to be 
attracting the attention of medical men in var- 
inus parts of the world. In a pamphlet just is- 
sued by Dr. Seymour of London, on private Lun- 
atic Asylums, and the cause of insanity of late 
years, the Doctor denounces with emphasis as one 
of the producing causes the immoderate smoking 
indulged in by boys and young men at the un- 
iversities and ‘“‘larger schools, now called col- 
leges.’”’ The Doctor’s remarks are as applicable 
to the youths of this country as to those of Eu- 
rope. No one conversant with disease can doubt 
that excessive smoking especially in the case of 
young people, must be highly injurious to both 
mind and body. Its effect is to depress the cir- 
culation—the heart becomes weak, irregular in 
its action, and the pulse is scarcely to be felt. 
The victim becomes irresolute and nervous, his 
appetite fails, and his mind is filled with imainary 
evils. This may continue for years, but at lengt) 
the smoker dies often suddenly ; then the exam- 
ination has shown that the muscular structure of 
heart is imperfect in its action ; the left side is 
thin, and in some cases, in which sudden death 
has occured, there has been found a little more 
than a strip of muscular fibre left on that side. 





A TrapirTion now current in the papers tells us 
that Washington, when a youth, was rejected by 
the beautiful Mary Cary, of Virginia, because, 
as her father phrased it, ‘‘she had been accustom- 
ed to ride in her own chariot.””, When Wash- 
ington married the young widow Custis, who 
resembled Miss Cary as much asa twin sister 
ever did another, and after he had won fame for 
himeelf and liberty for his country, he met his old 
love, then a young widow, on a pablic occasion, 
and bowing profoundly, in recognition, she faint- 
ed. 





John McDonough of New Orleans, is, that with- | 003 


out temperance there is no health; without virtue 
no order; without religion no happiness. 


CHILDREN LOVE FLOWEBS, 


A beautiful incident, showing the natural love 

of flowers in children, and how easily it may be 

cultivated, occurred g few days since in one of the 

Public Schools of this city. Some eight months 

ago, in one of the visits of R. G. Pardee, Superin- 

tendent of Sunday Schools, to an up-town day 

school, the love of the subject of one of his pleas- 
ant talks with the children. 

» *©We should love flowers,” said Mr. Pardee, 
‘‘for God loves them. See how he beautifies the 
world with them. How sweet they make the 
atmosphere where the fruit-trees bloom in Spring. 
All of you have seen, and I suppose nearly all of 
you have loved, flowers. I love togrow them. I 
never have any desire to go to horse-races, dog- 
fights, cock-fights, or man-fights, for amusement. 
Neither do I spend my spare time at the tavern. I 
spend it in my garden, among my flowers. They 
give real happiness to me, to my childrean, and 
to all my friends who chance to see their beauty. 
Now, how many of these children would like to 
grow a beautiful flower of theirown? One, two, 
ten, twenty? Oh, there is a hundred of them! 
Very well. Now I will tell you what I will do. 
I have in my little yard some beautiful German 
Asters. From these I will grow seed and plant 
it next Spring, and grow little plants, which may 
be big enough in June to transplant, and then [ 
will give to each little boy and girl in this school 
a plant, or to so many as will promise me to set 
it out in the garden or yard, or in a pot, and 
water it and tend it carefully, until it grows big 
enough to bear flowers. Now, remember this.” 

A few days since, Mr. Pardee went to the school, 
and asked them it they remembered the promise ; 
and not one had forgotten it. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘I am ready to fulfill my 
promise. I have planted the seed, and God has 
blessed it and the object for which it was planted; 
for he loves little children. Do you remember 
what he said about them *”’ 

“Yes, Sir; ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ ” 

**Yes, that was it; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. Now about these little plants. I can’t 
pull them up and bring them here, because they 
will wilt, and perhaps die; but, as many of you 
as can finda place to plant one in the ground, 
and will promise me to take care of it, shall have 
one to-morrow at 5 o’clock, at my house in 
Thirty-fifth street. I will take them from the bed 
where they are growing, and wrap a little paper 
and dirt around the roots, and you can each take 
one in your hands and run home and set it out, 
and water it and it will live and grow and bear 
flowers. But no one need come who is not willing 
to take care of it for months, and wait patiently 
for its flowers.’’ 

‘I fear,”* said the teacher, ‘‘that they will be 
troublesome in going to your house.’’ 

*‘Oh, no ; I presume of the thousands here not 
more that a hundred will come.’’ 

In this he was mistaken ; for before 4 o’clock 
the street began to fill with children. 

They soon filled the steps of Mr. Pardeo’s house, 
as well as those of his neighbors, and the side- 
walks were lined with amateur florists. For two 
hours he labored as fast as possible to supply 
their little hands—the girls first, the boys at his 
suggestion, generously giving way and quietly 
waiting their turn, until instead of the anticipated 
one hundred he furnished a majority of the whole 
school. For two hours the street was a scene of 
great interest. Passers by stopped to gaze and 
wonder and inquire what it all meant. The win- 
dows and doors of neighboring houses all exhibited 
curious faces, and eyes gleaming with pleasure at 
such an unwonted scene in that quiet locality. 
Already had the flowers blossomed and borne fruit 
in the hearts of the children.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FIRST LESSON IN GAMBLING. 


Whenever there are great collections of peo- 
ple, there are always bad and foolish people 
among them. It was soat Bridgeport, where the 
State Fair was held last summer. Outside the 
grounds, behind or within tents or booths, were 
many who gambled, and led other to doso. Now, 
it is a very simple thing to gamble, so many a boy 
is led to take the first step before he knows it. 

There was behind one of the oyster stands a 
circle of men and boys ; on the ground sat a poor, 
degraded, dissipated man, poorly clothed, and 
looking sick and weak. Ile held in his hand 
several iron rings, before him was a board with 
large nails driven in it, which stood upright. A 
clear-faced, bright-eyed, handsome little fellow 
stepped up to him. He was just such a boy as 
is prompt at dayschool, and always has his lesson 
at Sunday school. He showed the man and said, 
‘*What’t that for ?”’ 

‘Give me a cent, and you may pitch one of 
these rings, and if it catches over a nail, I'll give 
you six cents.”’ 

That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a cent andtooka ring. He stepped back to 
astake, tossed the ring, and it caughton one of 
the nails. 

‘*Will you take six rings to pitch again, or six 
cents ?’’ 

‘Six cents,’? was the answer; and two three 
cent pieces were put into his hand, and he step- 
ped off, well satisfied with what he had done, proba- 
bly not having an idea that he had done wrong. 
A gentleman, standing near, had watched him, 
and now, before he had time to look around and 
rejoin his companions, laid his hand on his shoul- 





er. 
‘‘My lad, this is your first lesson in gambling.’’ 
‘‘Gambling, sir ?’’ 
‘You staked your penny, and won six ; did you 
not ?’’ 
**Yes, I did.” 
‘You did not earn them, and they were not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers win 
money. You have taken the first step in the path; 
that man has gone through it, and you can see the 
end. NowlI advise you to go and give him the 
six cents back, and ask him for your penny, and 
then you’ll stand sqaare with the world, an honest 
boy again.”’ 
He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look, as he said, 
“I'll do it,’’ will not be forgotten. He ran back, 
and soon emerged from the ring, looking happier 
than ever. He touched his cap and bowed 
pleasantly ashe ran away to join his comrades. 
That was an honest boy. 





ta Why does a lady with wealthy lovers 
around her hear more music than anybody else? 
Because she hears several million-aires at once. 
—Why is the sofa that your father is sitting on 
like railroad stock? Because it is below par.— 
Why is letter G like matrimony? Because it is 
the end of courting. 

Waar post is never a very welcome guest ?— 
Impost.—What machine is sometimes teen ina 
ball-room? A spinning-jenny.—W hat is the ea- 
siest fence a sportsman ever took !—Offence.— 
What is the greatest general of the age? Gen-[ 
eral Consumption. Why have ladies discarded 
streamers? Because they prefer beaux (bows.) 





Ir rou want to keep your health, avoid what 
you know to be injurious, and don’t keep swal- 
lowing down-medicine. 


A Very Important Invention. 
BEE-KEEPERS ATTENTION! 


HE Maine State Bee Hive will protect your Bees in winter. 
nS enely Seammraes ties, can be made by any com- 


Bangor, Maine. 
April 14, 1859. 





Fifth Year of the Enterprise! 


NEW LIST OF GIFTS FOR 1859! 
Catalogues Free to All. 
G G. EVANS & CO., AT THEIR ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK- 
FJ. STORE, No. 45 Cornhill, Besten, commence the 
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new year with an 
—increased facilities for buying 
than ever before. 


edged from 
Try them and judge for yourself. 


erwenn 
Schedule of Gifts. 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches, 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches, 

Ladies’ 18 carat case Gold Watchés, 

Ladies’ 18 carat case Gold Watches, 

Gent’s Silver Lever Watches, 

Gent’s Silver Lever Watches, 

Gent's Silver Lepine Watches, 

Parlor Time Pieces, new pattern, 

Parlor Time Pieces, from 

Gent’s Gold Vest Chains, 

Gent’s Heavy Plated Vest Chains. 

Ladies’ Gold Chains, 

Misses’ Gold Chains, 

Ladies’ Gold Spring Lockets, 

Ladies’ Gold Snap Lockets, 

Misses’ Gold Lockets, 

Ladies’ Lava Sets, (Pin 
Ladies’ Cameo Se ws 
Ladies’ Gold Stone » * 
Ladies’ Cameo Pins, 
Ladies’ Gold Stone Pins, 
Ladies’ Florentine Pins, 
Gent’s Gold Pencils, 

Gent’s Gold Pencils with Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Gold Pencils, 

Ladies’ Gold Pens with handles, 

Gent’s Cluster Pins, opal centre, 

Gent’s Pins, stone setting, 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Silver Pencils, 

Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Pencils with Gold Pens, 
Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, various styles, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Ribbon Pins. 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold Sleeve Buttons, 

Gent’s Cameo and Gold Stone Studs, 

Gent’s Engraved Studs, 

Gent’s Plain Stads, 

Ladies’ Shaw! or Ribbon Pins, 


35,00 
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jon, varying in prices from 50 ¢ts., to 


Silver Plated Ware, Pen-Knives, Gold and Silver Thimbies, 
Money Bags, Articles for the Toilet, &c. &c., varying in value 
from 25 cts , to $1.00. 

500 Dollars Worth 
(at lowest wholesale prices,) of the above Gifts will be impartial- 
ly distributed among purchasers, with every $1000 worth of 
Books sold. 

All Books sold at Publishers’ lowest retai/ prices. 

Our Catalogue of Books embraces all of the most popular An- 
cient and Modern Books, in variety to suit all tastes, --inclading 
History, Biography, Fiction, Musical, Medical, Religious and 
Miscell Literature, is sent FREE to any 
Family Bibles. 

We keep the best assortment of FAMILY BIBLES to be 
found in New England, at the very lowest prices. 

Orders from Clubs or single individuals solicited 
of the country, to which perfect will 





from all parts 
tied in 


or Txxt-Booxs, for 
entircly new; Terms 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BAZIN & ELLSWORTH, 


(Lats Sanporn, Canter, Bazin & Co.,) 
UBLISIIERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 18 WASHINGTON 
STREET, BOSTON, are now issuing Tue Proonessive Senizs 
blic and private schools. Whole matter 
fal for Introduction. 

These Readers have been compiled by eminent practical teach- 


are now prepared to offer greater indacements to Book buyers | ers, whose years of labor in the school-room, in the aggregate, 
amount to more than a century. 


‘Tus Procressive Tarp Reaper, 
Tue Procrussive Pourru R 
Tux Paooressve Fists, or Elocutionary Reader, 


BADER, 30 


Proanessive SPEAKER AND Common SCHOOL Reapsx, 
by a practical r, 4 


50.00) BY SALEM TOWN, Li. D. AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 


Teachers and School Committees are respectfully requested to 


00 examine the above series of Readers for themselves. The Au- 


long and favorably known as successfal Practi- 
Elocutionists, and with the assistance of other 


efficient, literary and educational men, they feel confident that 
they have succeeded in bringing before the American public the 
Series 


, and at the same time, the character of the high 
series, as literary works, cannot be excelled. The ele 
books are ully ilustrated with new and original 

foot wyle my~ A yor or entirely intr 
Already has the entire series D y intro- 
i England. A 


yracuse, New York City, 
‘ambridge, Roxbury, Chi 
Davenport, Dubuque, Lowa City 
Louisville, Memphis, N 
Houston, Savannah, Charleston, Washington, Philadel- 
Camden, Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Cincinnati, Augus- 
ortland, Bangor Belfast, Branswick, Concord, Cieaveland, 
Fatis, L » New Haven, 


» Nor- 


we have yet to learn the first instance of dissatisfaction on 
the part of teachers or unbiased members of School Boards, 
in the various towns where the books are now m use. 

In the State of Maine alone this series isin use in over two 
hundred towns. 

The Vermont Board of Education accepted this series in De- 





857 adopt- 
ed this series, so far as then published, consisting of the Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fifth Books; since that time there has 
been added the Fourth Book of the series, together with the 
“Speaker and Common Schoo) Reader,” both of which have been 
generally adopted in most of the schools of the Btate. 

We here add the names of the authors, and of those who as- 
sisted in preparing Progressive Series. Mr. Town will be re- 
cognized as ene wh has prepared for College a greater number 
of young men than any other teacher in this country. As the 
author of Town’s Readers and Spellers, his name has become 
widely known throughout the Union; and the experience of 
nearly fifty years as a teacher, has been applied to the prepara 

tion of this hew series of Readers and Speliers. 

Nelson M. Holbrook who isted Mr. Town in the compila 
tion of the old Series, has taken a prominent part in the prepar- 
ation of Town & Holbrook’s Progressive Readers. The whole 
has been under his immediate charge, for which his successful 
experience as a teacher has eminently fitted him. 

To these names we add those of 8.C. Wilder, an eminent 





+ 





all cases. 

Greater inducements to Agents getting up Clubs, and better 
satisfaction given to purchasers than by any other concern in 
the country. Please send for a Catalogue. 

N. B.—We do not issue our Catalogue from a garret nor down 
cellar, where strangers cannot find us. Our Store is one of the 
largest and most spacious in Boston, where visitors from the 
country are cordially invited te call and see for themselves. 

G. G, EVANS & CO. 

45 Cornhill, Boston. 3mli 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
For Coughs, Colds Bronchitis and 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 

BOUT five years ago the European Cough Remedy was in- 

troduced into this city, and it is presumed that but few are 

now unacquainted with its virtues ; many are now living, who, 

but for its remedial power, would have been long since in the 

Spirit land. The Agents have just received afresh supply of 

this invaluable medicine and all who are suffering from coughs, 

and have therefore cause for dreading consumption, are invited 

to give ita trial. The following case of cure has been sent with 

& request that it should be published for the benefit of others ; it 

is from Veranus P. York, Esq., formerly of Meredith Village, 
now of Landaff, N. H. 





thankful hearts as expressed to you by letter, please accept my 
sincere thanks for your valuable cough medicine, for I am truly 
thankfnl that I ever heard of the European Cough Remedy. I 
was afflicted with a cough for more than two long years, a part 
of the time very severely. I tried almost everything that I 
could hear of; and also quite a of physicians, but with- 
out receiving any permanent benefit. I was then advised to try 
your European Cough remedy, and accordingly bought one of 
the small bottles, which made me some better. I then procured 
a large bottle, and before I had taken half of it, my cough left 
me, and my lungs were restored. I am therefore prepared to 
say from personal experience, that in my opinion the Europ 
Cough Remedy is the best medicine for coughs ever discovered. 
VERANUS P. YORK. 

Trial bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, containing the quantity 
of four trial bottles, 75 cents each. 

The European Cough Remedy is prepared by Rev. WaLTsr 
Criarkk, Cornish, Me., by whom agents are supplied. Sold by 
all respectable Druggists and Medicine dealers everywhere. 4m8 


HARTFORD. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

T ARTFORD, CONN. Incorporated A. BD. 1810. Charter 

Perpetual. Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 ; Capital Paid 
in, $500,000 ; Surplus, $300,000. 

Assets January 1, 1859. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 
Cash in hand of Agents and in transit, 
Real Estate unencumbered, (cash value,) 
Bills Receivable , amply secured, 
2,404 Shares Bank Stock in Hartford, 
a e “ New York, 


"710 “ “ “ ton, 
of Missouri, 











Bos! 
100 Shares Bank of the State 
State and City Bonds, 6 per cent, 
Rail Road Stocks, b 
United States’ Treasury Notes, 14,035 00 
$803,769 86 

DIRECTORS.—H. Huntington, Albert Day, James Goodwin, 
Charles Boswell, Henry Keuey, Calvin Day, Job Allyn, John P. 
Brace, Charlies J. Russ. ' 

Timo. C. Allyn, Secretary. C. C. Lyman, Assistant Secre- 
tary. H. Huntington, President. Wm. N. Bowers, Actuary. 

This old and reliable Company, established for nearly Firry 
Years, continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire on 
Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, Merchandise, Mills, Manufactories, 
and most other kinds of property, on its usual satisfactory terms. 

Particular attention given to insuring Farm Property, consist- 
ing of Dwellings, Barns and Out-Buildings connected, and Fur- 
niture, Live Stock, Hay, Grain, Farming Utensils, &c., &c., con- 
tained in the same, for a term of three or five years at low rates 
of premium. 

Applications for Insurance may be made to the undersign 
the duly authorized Agent for Augusta and vicinity. 

Losses equitably adjusted at this Agency, and paid imme. 
ately, upon satisfactory proofs, in fands current in the cities 
New York or Boston, as the assured may prefer. 

B. DAVIS, Agent. 


Augusta, Jan., 1859. 

A NEW AND RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Curtis’s Cure for Baldness, 
Curtis’s Cure for Baldness. 
“CURTIS'S CURE.” 

HE only preparation ever discovered which will prevent the 
hair from falling and restore the hair to bald heads. The 
only article which has stood the test,and merited the certificate 
of reliable parties, well known in the community. For proof of 
its efficacy, we have the liberty to refer to the followi 1g Boston 
Merchants: 
ROBERT P. WIGGIN, 43 Broad Street, Boston. 
WILDER & ESTABROOK, 7 Chatham Row, Boston. 
ALANSON WAY, 7 Chatham Row, Boston. . 
BLANCHARD & BRO., 45 Commercial Street, Boston. 
WESTON MERRITT, proprietor Patterson House, Boston. 
GEO. T. CARRUTH, 87 Hanover Street, Boston. 
EARL W. JOHNSON, 98 Washington Street, Boston. 
And from the many who by its use have had their hair restor- 
ed, we name: 
MR. J. Q. BRIGHAM, of the American House, 
MR. J. N. DANFORTH, of the Quincy House, 
as being ies easily reached by persons visiting Boston. 
REV. J. G. ADAMS, Worcester, Mass., says of it:—“From 
what I know of the and remarkable effects of Curtis’s Cure 
for Baldness, I am led to regard it as the best preparation fo 
the restoration of the hair that has ever been used or invented.’ 
It contains no Sulphur, ne Lead, ne Oil, 
or anything injurious to the scalp. It is cleansing—removing 
dandruff almost instantaneously—cooling to the head—and a 
most delightful article for toilet use. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
Sole Wholesale Agents, 44 India St., Boston 
J. M. CURTIS, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
For sale in Augusta, by C. F. POTTER, corner of Marke 
Square. 8m12 
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You had Better Try 
M* MOTHER’S SALVE. 

THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its GREAT UURATIVE PROP- 
ERTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers, 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors fee) 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous patronage be- 
stowed upon this SaLvs, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is a perfect ch ap d 
pre from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Soothing, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Ointment. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is safe and effectual, and all those 
troubled with Rueumarism, Sart Rueum, Erysipeas, Govt, 
Pies, and such like diseases, will find in its use great relief, and 
in most cases a permanent cure. 
“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” in a Burn or Scaild, takes out the 
fire, soothes the irritating pain, and heals the wound more speed 
ily and effectually than any other preparation. 
“MY MOTIIER’S SALVE” is worthy of confidence, and thou 
sands having used it and recommended it to their friends is a test 
of its worth. Directions for using 
“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” 
are simple. Every mother and nurse knows how spread a plas 
ter and dress a sore, and all who use the Salve will apply it in 
proportions, renewed at times, as good judgment may direct.— 
For Rheumatism and other pains, rub the parts smartly with the 
Salve. In cases of Cough, Tightness of the Lungs, Sore Throat, 
and such like ails, rub as in case of Rheumatism. In any case 
of pain a good result follows the use of this Salve. Pre 
A. M. BECK. BURRILL & BUNTING, 
SoLe Paoprierors, 

No. 6 Tremont Street, 
(Two doors south of Court 
For sale by J. W. COFREN and C. F. 
and at all the Apothecaries' 


scat 





BOSTON. 


Augusta, 
’ and Family Stores + % eer i 





Mrs. A. Wight, 
0.1 Bridge’s Block, over Nason & Hamlin’s 
store, has just purchased, and is now opening a choice 
stock of Millinery, selected with great care from the most fash- 
ionable establishments in New York and Boston. The ladies of 
Augusta and \icinity, are invited to call and examine for them- 
selves. These goods having been bought very low, will be sold 
at prices to suit the most economical, Mrs. W. grateful for past 
favors, hopes by strict personal attention to the wants of the la- 
dies, to merit a continuance of their a 
N.B. Bleaching done at short notice. Mourning Bonnets, 
Vails, Collars, &c., constantly on hand. 6wl9 





Cancers Cured. 
R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surg@on of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepnespay in Augusta at 
the Stanley House, where he will give his 
to the Cure or Caxcers, Ulcers, ba Ay 
ersons 


ner ; Post office address, Vassalboro P. 


Plows! Plows! 


HE NORTH BERWICK IMPROVED PREMIUM PLOW, 
Manufactured by TIMOTHY B HUSSEY, North Berwick, 


The subscriber is now prepared to su: the inereas- 
ing demand for the above named ph ma ae 
solicits orders. 


a ae 


ROUND BONE in bbis., Bone Dust do., 8u 
Giariie, ROR Heng eee ere ee 
Augusta, April 1859. ROBINSON & M . 











Rev. Walter Clarke—Dear Sir:—Among the thousands of 


a 


of youth for many years in the state of New York ; of 
Horace Piper, A. M., Ex-member of the Board of Education of 
Maine, who also assisted in the last revision of Town's Series of 
Readers and is one of the most popula ful teachers 
of the State ; of Rev. Messrs. Rockwood and Adams, of Boston, 
and Pratt of Portland. 

Thomas Bulfinch, of Boston, author of “The Age of Fable,” a 
popular Treatise on Mythology, has been engaged upon three of 
the books of this series. This gentleman's good taste and liter 

ary cultivation eminently qualify him for such a task. 

D. B. Tower, author of Tower's series of Readers, Elements o f 
G a of Composition, Algebra, &c., &c., has also 
been engaged in the compilation of two important books of this 
series, the Primer and the Speaker. As a successful and popular 
teacher for twenty-five years, he had not his superior in the 
school of Boston. * 

Thus we have combined a corps of practical teachers with 
which the compilers of no other series of Readers can be com- 
pared. Success has attended their iabors, as manifested in the 
unvarying approbation which their series has met with, wherev- 
er it has been introduced. 

Copies farnished Committies free, for examination with a view 
to introdaction, at our store, or sent by mail on receipt of stamps 
to eover postage. 13uf 











The Progressive Speller and Definer. 

BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D., AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 
N Entirely new compilation containing more words than 
any speller extant. 

This Speller is designed to accompany the Prooresstve Senies 
of Readers, by the same authors. It embraces not only all the 
requisites found in Spellers of the present day, out also muce 
THAT 13 ORIGINAL AND VALUABLE. 

School Committees, Town Superintendents and Teachers will 
be furnished at our store with copies free for examination ; or 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents in postage 
stamps. Terms liberal for introduction. 

BAZIN & ELLSWORTH. 
13 Washington 8t., Boston. 13ef 


**‘Buy Me and I’ll do You Good.”’ 


OW is the time to use the GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDI 


CINE, 

DR. LANGLEY’S 
ROOT AND HERB BITTERS, Composed of Sarsaparilia, Wild 
Cherry, Yellow Dock, Prickly Ash, Thoroughwort, Khubarb, 
Mandrake, Dandelion, &c., ali so compounded as to act in concert 
with Nature, and their effect is truly Wonderfni. They abso- 
lutely cure 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 
JAUNDICE, 
COSTIVEN E88, 
HEADACHE, 
PILES, 
WEAKNESS, LO8S OF APPETITE, 
All kinds of Humors, and every disease arising from a disordered 
St -mach, or bad blood. If taken in large doses, Fever and Ague 
m: y be broken up and cured at once. 
Lis has become a standard medicine, and is decidedly the 
Beai in the World. 
Try it once, and you will be sure to do so again. 
The price is cheap only 25 cents for a pint; 37} cents for a 
large bottle. 
You can’t get a bottle too quick, for the time is fast approach- 
ing when you will have all sorts of bad feelings if you don’t take 
the Roots and Herbs and drive them away. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers everywh >re. 
Orders addressed to J. 0. LANGLEY, or to GEO. C. GOOD- 
WIN & CO., 11 & 12 Marshall Street, Boston, wholesale dealers 
in Family medicines of every description. They invite apothe- 
caries and merchants generally to examine their stock. 6m13 


Augusta Dye House. 
Te the Ladies. 
OW is the time to get your Cashmere Shaw's cleansed while 
there is no dust flying Silk and Woolen dresses dyed in 
first rate style,—also Shawis, Veils, &c. 

Gents’ garments dyed without being ripped. 
mourning returned in a few days 
stage promptly attended to. 

Agents.—Wiscasset, Miss 
Waterville, Mrs. Bradbury 


THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT ! 


8 Perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious par: 
ticles, and in no case will its application interfere with the 
remedies that may be prescribed by a regular physician. It is 
an indispensable article of household necessity, being used alike 
by rich and poor ; and has proved itself the past AND SUREST 
REMEDY for all those numerous bodily affections, viz: — 
Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, Frost 
Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Uicers, Whit- 
lows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, Sore 
Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musquito Bites, Spider 
Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun-burn Blisters, and 
iy All Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions Generally ! 
1-7 This Salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 cents, 
60 cents and $1. The largest size contains the quantity of six 
of the smallest boxes, and is warranted to retain the virtues in 


any climate. 

REDDING & C©O., Proprietors, Boston Mass. 
BARNES & PARK, Wholesale Agents 13 & 16 Park Row, 
New York. ecowlyl? 


Jacob Chickering’s Pianvw Fortes. 
385 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
M* Pianos being made at my own Factory, under my direct 
supervision, with the Fut Iron Pirate, I will waanant 
to be of the first class, to stand well in any climate, and to Givs 
Sarisraction, or the money shall be refunded. 
JACOB CHICKERING. 


wan Each Instrument has the name, “Jacos Caicxsaixe," 


CARD. Mr. A. B. LINCOLN, formerly of this city, having 
the superintendence of Mr. Chickering’s busi in Boston,invites 
his friends and the citizens of Augusta and vicinity to call, and 
will promise those in want ofa Piano Forte, a Superior Instru- 
ment, at a moderate price. te 


DENTISTRY. 


ye subscriber, thankful for the very liberal patronage which 
he has received during a ten years’ practice in his present 
location, takes this opportunity to inform his friends and the 
blic generally, that he still continues at his old stand, where 
ve may be found ready to perform all operations upon the teeth. 
He manufactures and inserts artificial teeth, from one to an en- 
tire set, upon any of the principles, and in any of the styles 
known to the dental profession. He hopes, by care and faithful- 
ness, to merit a continuance of favors. J. B. FILLEBROWN. 

Winthrop, Jan. 27, 1859. lyr6*. 


JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 

Cast Iron Sinks, Chain Pumps, Hollow Ware, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, &c. 

Darsy Broce, Water Sraeer, AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work done to Order. 


Real Estate for Sale. 

HE Subscriber offers his premises for sale, situated on 
T Kent’s Hill, Readfield, consisting of Dwelling House, 
Wood shed, Stable and Shop, with six acres of land con- 
nected therewith. The buildings are nearly new, in good repair 
and are supplied with a good well of soft water. The location is 
a desirable one for those who may wish to send their children to 
school or take boarders, being in thei mmediate vicinity of the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Eaton’s Boarding school, and the 
Female College now in course of construction. Terms easy. For 
further particulars call on John Jewett, who has a quantity of 
and joining, and will sell te any person who wishes to purchase 
more land in connection with the above. 

Mt. Vernon, March 9th 1859. 13tf GEO. A. JEWETT. 


Valuable Real Estate for Sale. 
ACRES Timber land and Pasturage, situated in 
the town of Fayette, will be sold at a good bar- 
plied for soon, Enquire of 

eb. 21, 1859. 3m1l JOHN WALTON. 


NICE CONGRESS BOOTS selling for 
at 21 A. GAUBERT’S. 
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Articles for 
Artivles sent by express or 


L. M. Holt rook ; Bath, Miss Hedge; 
1lu 
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Mt. Vernon, 


Or -~4 
one dcllar 





THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Office over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS:—Two dollars per annum; if payment is made within 
three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 


Cor-| of 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 


ed beyond the year. 
in Canada and the Provinces are 
to gbiiien to GS ahove sutng, to Gotan the 
Terms or Apvertrsive —For one square of 15 
three and three cents per 
line for lst 


insertion and 
otices inserted in reading 
C7 Alll letters on business | the Office shoald Fe 


addressed to the Publishers, HOMAN & MANLEY, Augusta, 
Me. 


Traverme Acxnts.—S. N. Taber, V. 
8. Robbins, D. Stickney, H. Richardson 
Stone. 


Darling, C- 
and M. M. 





























